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When going on leave, changing posts, or returning home... 


GENERAL MOTORS 


New/comer from Pontiac. TEMPEST is first to succeed 
in meeting high-quality-low-price qualification 
without compromising other requirements! 


General Motors offers the widest choice of makes and models in the world, 
ranging from the low priced models, and all the way to the magnificent Cadil- 
lac. Included are four new-size American made cars: The popular Corvair, the 
revolutionary Tempest, the brilliant Oldsmobile F-85 and the fascinating 
Buick Special. What’s more, thanks to GM’s world-wide facilities, you can be 
sure of competent service anywhere in the free world. 


AWAY YOU DRIVE... 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS DIVISION 


224 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The GM car you want, when you want it, where you want 
it! No matter where in the world orders take you, GM 
organizational efficiency assures that your new car will be | 
ready for you when you arrive. No delays or waiting! You 
take possession immediately—and, at the price you agreed | 
to pay! Just tell your GM overseas dealer the exact speci- | 
fications you want, and he will gladly arrange all the | 
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Eight makes—widest variety of 
models to choose from! 


CHEVROLET CADILLAC 


details. Or, write directly to New York. OLDSMOBILE OPEL 
BUICK HOLDEN 
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1960 Honor Awards 


N HIS ADDRESS at the annual Honor Awards Ceremony, De- 
I cember 5, in the Department of State auditorium, Secretary 
of State Christian Herter cited in detail the record of Henry H. 
Crooks. recipient of the Distinguished Service Award (post- 
humous). Mr. Crooks, a French citizen and Chief Clerk at the 
American Consulate at Lyon, was honored for his devotion to 
the United States Government. even during two years in Ger- 
man concentration camps, and for his continued service at 
Lyon in spite of seriously impaired health from the end of the 
war until his death in 1959. His continuing presence at the 
Consulate, his knowledge of the Lyonnais, and his good nature 
made him a most valuable member of the post. 

The opening remarks of the ceremony. as well as the intro- 
duction of Secretary Herter. were made by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Aaron S. Brown. Deputy Under Secretary Loy W. 
Henderson presented the awards. The Orchestra of the U. S. 
Marine Band played before and during the ceremony. 


Distinguished Service Award 
Crooks, Henry H. (Posthumous) 


Superior Service Award 


Mititer, Raymond C. 
NEWBEGIN, Robert 
O’GrAbyY, John F. 
(Posthumous 
Puirr, Edwin A. 
Purse, Victor 


ALLEN, Henry E. 
Barnett, Vincent M., Jr. 
Burns, Findley. Jr. 
Corrr, Wymberley DeR. 
DoNELAN, Joseph F.. Jr. 
Geric, O. Benjamin 
Gur_er, Bernard A. Sisco, Joseph J. 
HILLENBRAND, Martin J. Waker, Herman. Jr. 


American Embassy. Seoul. Korea 
Meritorious Service Award 


Myerson, Jacob M. 
Reum, John B. 
Rinker, Ruth E. 
Rocers, Robert F. 
Scuer, Irene E. 
ScHNEIDER, Agnes E. 
SHERWOOD, Robert K. 
SimMkEs, Orlando A. 
Frances McReynolds 
SoMERFORD, Fred A. 
STEVENSON, Robert A. 
Stuart. Richard K. 
TANAKA, Frank W. 
THompson, Herbert B. 
VALENZA, Thomas F. 
Woopyear, William E. 


Baker, John A., Jr. 
Bareour, Robert E. 
BEAM, Emile 

CHAPMAN, Christian G. 
CHRISTENSEN, William H. 
pA Sitva, Alfredo, Jr. 
DEGENHARDT, Joseph A. 


HANNAN, Abdul 
HeiLanp, Hallye A. 
Krason, William S. 
LEHMANN, Wolfgang J. 
Lentz, Lucy R. 
McNutt, Louise 


Miter, Ruth S. 


Morenouse, Charlotte M. 


Administrative Section, American Embassy. Moscow, 

American Embassy. La Paz. Bolivia 

American Embassy. Tokyo. Japan 

Communications Center. The Executive Secretariat 

American Consulate General. Algiers. Algeria 

Country Exhibits Team 

Office of Northeast Asian Affairs. Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs 

Office of Special Assistant for Presentation and Reports 

Office of the Coordinator for Mutual Security 

Press Monitoring Unit, American Consulate General. Hong 
Kong 

Visa Section, American Embassy. Paris. France 


Commendable Service Awards 


Apams, Charles C., Jr. 
Amin, Amir Abbas 
ANDERSON, John W. 


JOHNSON, Mamie E. 
JONES, Amos G. 


KELLEY, Mary M. 
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Powered to tune the world! 


ZENITH all-transistor 


TRANS-OCEANIC worlds most 


magnificent 


Smallest and lightest standard and band- 
spread short wave portable ever produced! 


Here’s the all-transistor version of the famed 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic—the inevitable com- 
panion of world explorers, diplomats, heads 
of state, and foreign correspondents! 


Tunes in 9 wave bands including long wave, 
Standard Broadcast, two continuous tuning 
bands from 2 to 9 MC, plus bandspread on 
the 31, 25, 19, 16, and 13 meter interna- 
tional short wave bands. And because the 
new Zenith Trans-Oceanic is tubeless—it 
works on low-cost flashlight batteries avail- 
able anywhere—there’s no need for AC/DC 
power outlets or “B” batteries. 


Distinctively styled in a cabinet of sturdy 
metal and black Permawear with Roman 
Gold color-finished trim, the all-transistor 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic is available anywhere 
in the free world. Write, if necessary, for the 
name of your nearest dealer! 


radio! 


Rotary slide-rule Dial Scale [ Calibrated Logging Scale [Log Chart Compartment / Climate Treated / 
Telescopic Waverod Antenna / Detachable Wavemagnet® Antenna / Separate Volume and Tone Controls / 


Phono Jack / Dial-O-Map Time Chart / Provision for Private Listening / Zenith Quality Speaker 


ENITH 


yd INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 

The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. Backed 


# ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


© 
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MODEL 
ROYAL 1000-D 


Also available, 
Royal 1000 with 8 bands. 
Excludes long wave band. 
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Our WHOLESALE CATALOG is sent to the administrative officers of 
Embassies throughout the world. (They are not sent to individuals). 


Wholesale Distributors 
Fine SILVERWARE - LUGGAGE - JEWELRY 
Watches - Clocks - Giftware - Appliances 
Leather Goods - Housewares 


Largest Collection of 
@e QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
e LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Available to Foreign Service Personnel) 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Stock 


Visit our spacious wholesale showroom where you may make 


your leisurely selections. 
0 
e 


14th & P Sts., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
Known World Wide for Dependable Service 


We Sell 


HOUSES 
OF 
GOOD REPUTE 


SOPHIA WANAMAKER, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
FEderal 8-6622 


4840 MacArthur Boulevard, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


AnpbreEws, Richard B. 
Barr, Edna H. 
Barrett, Margaret M. 
Beaton, Bertha Rene 
Bei, Harry H. 
BEsNER, Ray I. 
Biack, William L. 
Bouvet, Rene P. 


Boonstra, Clarence A. 


BreneEs, Julian 
Bropa, Irene F. 
Brown, Ann E. 
CarPINTEYRO, Ana L. 
CASTELLVI, Francisco 
CHEKALOFF, Stylianie 


Kirvey, Louis L. 
Korsiou, Pighi 
Krier, Mary Jane 
Laise, Carol L. 
LENNING, Oistein 
LEONARD, Eleanore A. 
Lipscoms, Pearl M. 
Lizorte, Normand G. 
Man, Duong Thanh 
Mannine, Allen F. 
Mayio, Albert P. 
McANINCcH, Vernon D. 
Mocrasl, Zoher 
Monauwan, Anne R. 
Newton, Earl K. 


NILAND, Francis W. 
O’HaraA, Charles R. 
Pascoe, Margaret H. 
Perkey. John B., Jr. 
Perruso, Rose M. 
Puituips, Richard I. 
Puitiips, Robert M. 
Pierce, Mary H. 
Riepi, Hilda 

Rio, Rene 

Roserts, Walter J. 
Rouse, J. Donald, Jr. 
Sawyer, Geneva C. 
ScuHwarz, Robert C. 
Si-verstein, Harriet B. 
Sotpan. Rudolph 
SpesHock, George P. 
STEPHAN, Ola May 
Sun, Sum 

SuptnskI, Leo A. 
Tamny, Mildred P. 
THompson, Marianne W. 
TUCKERMAN, Gustavus 
Urair, Mohamed 
Ventura. Andrew D. 
Wiesner. Louis A. 
YAMADA, Kenji 


Ciacettr, George M.. Jr. 
Coyie, Randolph. IV 
Cusuinec, Ingeborg 
Damizzi, Alfred R. 
Devine, Frank J. 
Duccan, William E. 
Eppy, Donald B. 
Fickes, Merle R. 
FLECHNER, Gerhard 
Forp, John W. 
GarNetTT, Elizabeth C. 
Garwoop, Fdgar F.. Jr. 
GerpericH, Albert H. 
GLENNEY, Harriet L. 
Hamapa, Denji 
Hartman, Bertha J. 
Hawkins, Eunice M. 
Hemesa, Alton W. 
Herz, Martin F. 
Hester, Mignon A. 
HeYNIGER, Lambert 
Hirti, Toufic 
Hosuino, Fukujiro 
Hucues, Frieda 
HyLaMan, Roy E. 
IGNaTIEFF, Alexandre 


American Consulate, Monterrey. Mexico 

Analysis Unit. Division of Communication Services 

Budget and Fiscal Section, American Embassy. London, 
England 

Budget and Fiscal Section, American Embassy, New Delhi, 
India 

Cataloging Section, The Library Division 

Citizenship and Passport Unit, American Embassy. Athens, 
Greece 

Code Unit, American Embassy, Saigon. Viet-Nam 

Code Unit, American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan 

Communications Section, U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Consular Section, American Consulate General, Hong Kong 

Division of Financial Management, Office of Budget 

Intelligence Services Branch, Intelligence Collection and 
Distribution Division 

Message Center. Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs 

Motor Transportation Sub-Unit, American Embassy, Bonn, 
Germany 

Personnel Section, American Embassy. London, England 

Procurement Branch, Division of Supply Management 

Public Correspondence Branch. Office of Public Services 

Reference Section, U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Special Research Section, American Consulate General, 
Frankfurt. Germany 

Switchboard Unit. Division of Buildings Management 

Telephone Maintenance Unit, American Embassy, Saigon. 
Viet-Nam 

Telephone Unit, American Embassy, Saigon, Viet-Nam 

Training Section, Division of Communication Services 

Visa Section, American Consulate General, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 

Visa Section. American Consulate General. Rotterdam, 
Netherlands 
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The 1961 


RAMBLER 
CLASSIC 


Preferred by Diplomats 


1. Not Too Small or Austere 
2. Not Too Large or Pretentious 


IT’S JUST RIGHT FOR YOU! 


Check These Rambler Advantages... 


You order your Rambler direct from the 
manufacturer— American Motors Corpora- 
tion —and thus can be confident of absolute 


satisfaction. 


You know you will receive the exact car you 


ordered at the price you agreed. 


You buy America’s lowest-priced car with 
the room and comfort of much bigger auto- 


mobiles. 


You get compact car economy and handling 
ease. Rambler gives you so much more than 
small foreign cars for so little difference in 


price. 


You save through lowest initial cost and 
maintenance. 


VY You benefit from Rambler’s top resale value. 


The 1961 Rambler is the ideal car for Foreign 
Service personnel! You can choose from 3 Ram- 
bler sizes—the 100-inch wheelbase Rambler 
American — the 108-inech wheelbase Rambler 
Classic 6 and V-8—the 117-inch wheelbase 
Ambassador V-8 by Rambler. A car for every 
purpose to help every purse. The Compact 
Rambler— America’s No. 1 Suecess car—always 
in good taste, correct for any occasion. 


For Further Information Mail This Coupon Today 


American Motors offers its Diplomatic Purchase Price 
on the Rambler of your choice. The Administrative 
Office’s Personal Purchase File at American Embas- 
sies and Foreign Service Posts contains detailed spe- 
cifications and prices. But if not available, mail the 
adjoining coupon for full particulars. More than 3600 
Rambler distributors and dealers around the world 
assure you the finest service. 


American Motors Corp. « Automotive Export Division 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please forward your complete details including prices of 
the 1961 Ramblers under your Diplomatic Sales Program. 


Name: 


Mailing Address: 
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State Dept. and Foreign Service 


Personnel Enjoy the Convenience of 


Nearby Banking 


At McLachlen’s Modern 


POTOMAC PLAZA 
BRANCH 


with the time-saving 


DRIVE-IN WINDOW 


Just a short walk up Virginia Avenue from 
the new State Dept. Building, McLachlen’s 
up-to-date banking facilities are ideally 
located for ‘‘lunch hour’’ banking. If 
you’re driving, the drive-in banking win- 
dow is easier than stopping for gas. Your 
account at McLachlen is equally available 
at every location. 


SINCE 

1891 
A NAME 
YOU CAN 
BANK ON 


MeLachlen 


Banking Corporation 


POTOMAC PLAZA BRANCH: 2425 Virginia Ave., N.W. 
MAIN OFFICE: 10th and G Street, N.W. 
SOUTHWEST BRANCH: 12th & Maryland Ave., S.W. 
BANKING FACILITIES “B” Bldg., 2nd & Q Sts., S.W. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. and Federal Reserve System pee 


RECESS APPOINTMENTS 


Ambassadors 


Witton WeNpbELL BLANCKE, to the Republic of the Congo 
Rosert B. Reams, to the Republics of Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 


Upper Volta, and Niger 
Francis H. Russett, to the Republic of Ghana 
Tuomas K. Wricut, to the Republic of Mali 


DESIGNATIONS 
FSO’s to be Consuls General 
Freunpb, Richard B. Mayer, Ernest deW 
| Guest, Paul L. Mites, John 


Rerner, Herbert, Jr. 


FSO to be Consul 
Owens, John Patrick 


FSR’s to be Consuls 


| Fasout, Guy A. Kroun, Henry C. 
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Sutnn, Robert V. 
FSR’s to be Vice Consuls 


BLACKSHEAR, Thomas R. Pate, Lewis W. 
CAMERON, Daniel F. Pecert, Michael B. 
Faust, Owen H. SCHOFIELD, Keith B. 
Gorpon, Robert L. Waters, Hugh R. 
Hocan, John F., Jr. Weser, Harry F. 
Laser, Lawrence C. WHEELER, Richard A. 
FSR’s to be Secretaries 
ANSPACHER, John M. Witp, William C., Jr. 
APPOINTMENTS 
To FSO-1 
Hucues, William P. 
To FSO-2 
Parsons, Howard L. 
To FSO-4 
Reep, Sumner C. 
To FSO-5 
Dikeos, Victor H. PaLmMAtieR, Howard H. 
To FSO-7 
ArtAs, Julio Javier Mitter, Lionel B. 
To FSO-8 
Arp, Merle E. KAMMAN, Curtis W. 
Barr, Charles H. Ler, Joseph E. 
Brainarb, Alfred P. Lunpy, Walter A., Jr. 
Burke, Thomas J. McSpappen, Lettie M. 
Carey, Charles W. Mapp, Thomas W. 
CHEATHAM, James H. Moore, Ralph R. 
Curistig£, Harry FE. NEGROPONTE, John D. 
CoLweEL., Thomas C. O’NeEtL, Robert 
Curtis, Mary Glasgow Pocur, William B. 
Daisocn, Alfred Forman Purpy, Judith Ann 
DaniEts, Rolfe B. Raicut, Lawrence R. 
Doroueu, Felix Rewer, Richard 
| E1rsner, Adolph H. Sarros, P. Peter 
Frautscul, Martha C. Scarro, Richard D. 
Guiasog, Paul John Scuwartz, Louis, Jr. 
GotpMaAN, Mina Shayne Snerwoop, Harrison B. 
Harpinc, Richard SHINN, William T., Jr. 
HayAsuipa, Robert Y. SWEENEY, Barbara F. 
| HoFFMAN, Jane D. THOMSEN, Samuel B. 
Jackson, L. Richard Wales, Stephen Lee 


| 


Wipenor, W. Cramer 


Castillo Santa Cecilia, Guanajuato by Earl Wilson 
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DELUXE CHAMPION 

Enjoy your outing without fear of acci- 
dents from punctures or blowouts. De 
Luxe Champions are built with Firestone 
Rubber-X-101, an exclusive new Firestone 
rubber that reduces noise even on sharpest 
turns. Gives an extra 5,000 miles for every 
30,000 miles you drive. 


ALL-NYLON “500” 


Race tire construction provides an 
extra safety margin...you can 
drive with peace of mind even at sus- 
tained high speeds. All-nylon cord 
body is extremely rugged and is vir- 
tually immune to impact damage. 


Whether it’s a casual cruise in the country 
or a high-speed run on a highway... 


YOU'LL LIKE THE 
WORRY-FREE RIDE 
YOU GET WITH 
FIRESTONE TIRES 


It’s such a comfort to know your car is equipped 
with Firestones. You drive with the assurance 
that you’ve obtained the ultimate in tire safety 
and performance. 

Firestone Rubber-X, the exclusive new tread 
rubber available only in Firestone tires, provides 
extra protection against punctures, blowouts and 
skidding. This revolutionary tire material resists 
cracking and aging, and combined with 
Firestone’s S/F (Safety-Fortified) cord body 
provides a totally new type of high-performance 
tire. 

Wherever you live . . . wherever you drive, 
there’s a Firestone tire especially designed for 
your driving needs. See your Firestone distribu- 
tor. He’ll show you how little it costs to equip 
your car with either tubeless or tubed-type 
extra-safe Firestone tires. 


Firestone 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


In Western Hemisphere 


Firestone Interamerica Company 
Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 


TOWN & COUNTRY TUBELESS 


Don’t risk getting stuck in mud or snow! This 
all-season tire has deep, gripping tread bars 
that give you super traction wherever you drive. 
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For your temporary housing needs. . 


U.S. 29 & 211 at Key Bridge 


Only 2 minutes from new “State,” 


and radio e Fairfield Inn for gracious dining pleasure. 


Special Rates for Foreign Service Personnel and Families 


MARRIOTT:-KEY BRIDGE MOTOR HO 


Washingten 7, D. C. © JAckson 4-6400 © TWX ARL 991 


FOR YOUR 


PERMANENT 


HOUSING NEEDS 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area 


lie Largest Real Estate Organization in 


D. C., Maryland and Virginia 

Berens With g Offices to Serve You 
prot Write Berens State Department Hous- 2 

ing Center, 2160 N. Glebe Road, Ar- 

lington, Virginia, and one of our spe- 

George > isle» ie eam cialists will start working immediately A P P L | A N C E C 0. 
on your housing requirements. DISTRIBUTORS FOR EXPORT 


KEY BRIDGE 


| Marriott tote 


Perfect Washington ‘‘Headquarters’” — Luxuri- 
ous, Priced Right, Convenient to Everything... 


5 minutes from National 
Airport and Downtown Washington « 210 Handsomely deco- 
rated rooms, air conditioned for year round comfort e Phones 
in all rooms, plus message taking service e Free TV, hi-fi 


TEL ARE ANSWERED 1717 CONN. AV. 
PROMPTLY WASH., D. C. 
FROM G.E. ¢ HOOVER WAREHOUSE 
anywuere IN | HARDWICK e@ EASY} 722° 4Y 
tHe word | NORGE WEBCOR |  co's-s2as 


Westinghouse 


— DISCOUNT 


APPLIANCES for EXPORT 
Available in all Voltages & Cycles 


ALSO OTHER 
NATIONAL BRANDS 
STOCKED 


SHOW ROOM & 
REQUESTS OFFICE 


Fast Prompt Delivery 


HOUSEHOLD & APPLIANCE PACKING— 
OVERSEAS SHIPPING 
WORLD WIDE SERVICE 


First in World Wide Ban 


p Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
\ Checks « Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 


10 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street + 


king 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


88 Branches in Greater New York 
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When you can't find them abroad, 
order direct from us. 


you can 


AE: 


\ 


Ca 


Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. 
CAMEL...5 cartons 


WINSTON (King-Size) . . . 5 cartons 


WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box) ...5 cartons 
SALEM ...5 cartons 


Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! 
CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box)...5 cartons 


$4.27. 
So good and mild. . . the finest taste in smoking! 
$4.82. 
4.82 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! 
$4.82. 
$4.72 


America’s superior long-size cigarette. 


PRINCE ALBERT ...1 doz. 14-0z. Metal Humidors.......... $11.45... 


The largest-selling smoking tobacco in 


CARTER HALL. . . 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal Humidors.................. $9.11... 


the world! 


Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. 
NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 cigarettes each. 


NAME 


QUANTITY WANTED 


... L__] CARTONS 


... L__] CARTONS 
.. L__] CARTONS 
... L__] CARTONS 


... L__] CARTONS 


pozen 


pozen 


ADDRESS__ 


We'll ship your favorite brands to you 
: anywhere in the world! 


Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
post immediately upon receipt of your order, 
with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, 
15 or 25 cartons — no limit as to quantity. 
Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
tion and insurance. All prices subject to 
change without notice. Orders subject to 
acceptance by us and to prices prevailing 
on date of shipment. 


Our Export Department is at your 
service. Just tell us, ‘Ship me each 
month. . .’’, and you can be sure of a 
continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 
and tobacco. 


RTERHALL 2 


FRESE FRESH 
— — — — — USE PORTION BELOW AS ORDER BLANK—- — — — — ——— — 
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WORLD-WIDE 
“ALL RISKS” INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


ON 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
INCLUDING 
JEWELRY AND FURS 


Continuous Coverage Including 
Transportation To and From 


All Overseas Stations 


Descriptive Brochure Including Rates 


Available At All Foreign Service Posts Or At 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


70 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


Telephone 
Whitehall 3-2000 


Cable Address 
MARSHCLENN 
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JANUARY, 1936 


by JAMES B. STEWART 


Prize Essay Competition 


Prizes in the essay competition were awarded on Novem- 


ber 14, 1935, as follows: 


1. “The Utility of a Trained and Permanent Foreign 
Service”: 
First Prize: George V. Allen, Vice Consul, Patras, 
Greece, $1,500. 
(Essay appears in January, 1936, JOURNAL.) 
Seconp Prize: G. Howland Shaw, Counselor of Em- 
bassy, Istanbul, Turkey, $1.000. 


Tuirp Prize: Leo D. Sturgeon, Consul, Manchester, 
$350. 


2. “The Causes and Effects of Government Control of 
Foreign Exchange”: 


First Prize: James W. Gantenbein, Third Secretary 
of Legation, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 
$1,500. 


Seconp Prize: William Ware Adams, Vice Consul, 
Berlin. $1,000. 
Tuirp Prize: Homer Brett, Consul, Rotterdam. $350. 


It was a lucky break for the Allen family, twenty-five 
vears ago, when Congress enacted a bill providing pensions 
for FSO’s and when an officer who had just retired decided 
to give anonymously his first year’s pension for essays by 
active officers. George was then Vice Consul at Patras 
on $2,750 a year and their first child was expected. As 
he was in urgent need of cash he went after that $1,500 
prize money in a big way. The money enabled him to pay 
his bills, outfit George, Jr.. and still have some left over. 

‘Twenty-five years later the heir to the once U. S. Vice 
Consul at Patras is studying law at the University of 
Virginia, is a good student, and is happily married. And 
so the story continues its romantic course. 

The former Ambassador to Argentina, Robert Woods 
Bliss, the anonymous benefactor, is still giving his time and 


energy to good causes, many connected with the Foreign 
Service. 


Comment 1961: After thirty years of distinguished service 
in the Foreign Service, George V. Allen retired last month 
(see page 25) and was appointed president of the Tobacco 


Institute at Duke, N. C.. where he had worked briefly as 
a youth. 


Briefs From 1936 


Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of State, concluded a 
radio address with the following statement: “At a moment 
when the peoples of the earth are laboring under grave 
anxiety as to what the immediate future holds for them, it is 
heartening to remember that there exists today a closer and 
more understanding friendship between the United States 
and its sister republics of the Western world than has existed 
since the earliest years of the independence of the American 
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republics. I believe the day is not far distant when the 
vital need for the perfection of that inter-American relation- 
ship will be recognized throughout the length and breadth of 
ihis continent.” 


Vice Consul Constance Harvey, Milan, a graduate of 
Smith College, visited Florence and extended a welcome 
io a group of sixteen Smith College juniors attending the 
( niversity of Florence during the current winter. 
Comment 1961: Miss Harvey is Consul General at Stras- 
bourg. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Willard L. Beaulac, a 

daughter, Noel, in Washington. December 

21. 1935. Mr. Beaulac is Assistant Chief, 
Division of Latin American Affairs. 
Comment 1961: Noel is married and has a son. Her 
husband is completing his military service in the Washington 
area. Ana, sixteen, goes to Georgetown Visitation school in 
Washington and Lee. thirteen, is in school in Aiken, South 
Carolina. 


Born to Vice Consul and Mrs. Carl Walther 

Strom on November 20, 1935, at Vancouver, 

a daughter, Karen Dorothea Strom. 
Comment 1961: Karen programs an IBM 704 electronic 
computor at the General Electric Company’s _ plant, 
Schenectady. Karen’s machine can perform 40,000 addi- 
tions per second: can retain 32,000 ten digit numbers in its 
memory cells; and type results at the rate of 1,000 lines per 
minute. Oh yes—the young lady’s Dad was a professor of 
mathematics before he became an FSO. He is now U. S. 
Ambassador to Bolivia. 

Karen’s older sister, Sonja, is the mother of two little 

girls and her husband, William E. Scarseth, teaches French 
and Spanish at the High School at Waukegan, Illinois. 


And More Recently 
Inter Alia—A Petticoat: Edward FE. Rice (S/P), O-1, 


has joined the ranks of those who refer to “those days.” 
“I remember,” says Ed, harking back to 1935, “how little 
we were ‘administered’ in those days. 

“When I reported for duty as a language student at 
Peking. my first post, in November 1935, one of the 
Embassy’s officers remarked mildly that I might have in- 
formed the Embassy when to expect me. (In those days we 
bought our own steamship tickets and made our own 
travel arrangements.) | felt a bit abashed until Ambassador 
Nelson Johnson told me about his own first arrival as a 
language student about a quarter of a century earlier. 
Instead of proceeding direct from Shanghai to Peking, he 
had followed his impulses and taken a long side-trip by 
steamer through the gorges of the Yangtze to Chungking, 
in the far interior. It had been a glorious trip enlivened, 
inter alia, by the rescue of a shipwrecked passenger—an 
attractive American girl clad chiefly in a red petticoat— 
and he was still visibly enthusiastic about it.” 


Telephones in the Department 


The first telephone had just been installed in Old State, 
on the second floor, and Assistant Secretary A. A. Adee took 


Take your grandmother’s 
goblets to Sierre Leone? 
Absolutely! Gracious living 
is as essential to your 
Foreign Service rating as 
a low trump finesse. 

As long as you move with 
Merchants you can move 


with everything you love! 


MERCHANTS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 
920 E STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


EXecutive 3-7770 
Cable Address: Removals 

MEMBERS: 

National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc.; Canadian 

Warehouseman’s Assoc.; British Assoc. of Internat’. 

Furn. Removers; F.1.D.I. (Federation International 

des Demenageurs Internationaux ) 
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Begin or wind up your service tour aboard 
Grace Line’s glamorous new Santa Rosa or 
Santa Paula, Enjoy all the extra niceties of 
service and luxury that spell the difference 
between just a voyage and a holiday afloat! 


The sleek, new, air-conditioned Santas give 
you fabulous top-deck play areas with mag- 
nificent outdoor swimming pools . . . spacious, 
upper-deck night clubs, lounges and dining 
rooms. First-class accommodations through- 
out offer comfort and luxury comparable to 
exclusive resort living. 


Sailings every Friday from New York to 
Curacao and Aruba, N.W.I.; La Guaira 
(Caracas), Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 


GRACE, 


See your local travel agent or write 


GRACE LINE 


Dept. FSJ, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


_ phone on the first floor of Old State. 
_clared Mr. Hengstler, “one had to ‘walk a mile.’ Fortunately 


_ of telephones in use today: “Dear Jim: 
_ be surprised to know that we have more than doubled the 
| number of telephones in the Department since 1898; in 
| fact, there are 5,411 telephones in what must be pretty 


the first call. Speaking excitedly and rapidly Mr. Adee 
said: “This is Adee, A. A. Adee.” Voice answered: “Who?” 
Mr. Adee repeated, “Adee, A. A. Adee.” Slamming down 
the receiver, the caller yelled, “Oh, go jump in the lake” —or 


_ words to that effect. 


The Adee anecdote reminded Herbert Hengstler, Chief 


_of Foreign Administration for many years, that when he 


came to the Department in 1898, there was only one tele- 
“To use it,” de- 


there was only about one call a day.” 

The following letter from the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, Mr. Loy W. Henderson, gives the number 
... You will not 


constant use today. 2,269 are extensions but this is of course 


_only a convenience as far as the main switchboard is 


concerned. In fact, there are 5,411 telephone sets on 


| 5.411 desks.” 


J. Reuben Clark 


J. Reuben Clark, statesman, churchman, and international 
lawyer, was appointed Assistant Solicitor of the Department 


| of State in 1906. Since then he has been honored by ap- 


pointments to many high positions in Washington and in 
his home town, Salt Lake City. He became Under Secre- 
tary of State in 1928 and Ambassador to Mexico in 1930. 

Reuben Clark and Stephen E. Aguirre, a retired Consul 
General who specialized in Mexican affairs, have been great 
friends for many years. Recently Steve told how they came 
to meet: “It was when I was Vice Consul at Nuevo Laredo. 
Advised that Under Secretary Clark was on an early morn- 
ing train en route to Washington, I called on him upon his 
arrival in Laredo. I escorted the Under Secretary to Mrs. 
Riser’s Waffle House for breakfast and introduced him to 
her famous pecan waffles. He never forgot them! In fact, 
former Ambassador Alexander Weddell once said, ‘If you 
want a favor from Ambassador Clark just mention pecan 
waffles!” No wonder my dear friend is hale and hearty at 
eighty-four!” 


Missile Mail 
Consul General Robert P. Joyce, Genoa, will soon be able 
to send a letter to Consul General E. Tomlin Bailey, Ham- 
burg, in 23 minutes. The details: “The Italian post office 
is promoting a mail delivery service from Genoa to Hamburg 
by rocket. The 13-foot missile would fly at an altitude of 
8.500 feet and would cover the 700 miles in 23 minutes 


carrying 12 pounds of mail”—Lookince Forwarp, January, 
1960. 


Happy New Year! 


And how about starting it off with a Service yarn, 
either an old one or a new one? A story from the distaff 
side would be doubly welcome. My address: 400 Carr 
Street, Denver 26, Colorado. 


AFSA Luncheons: 1961 Calendar: Luncheons will be held 
on the last Thursday of each month from January until 
July. 
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NCE THERE was a Foreign Serv- 
O ice Wife who had a bad time 
when it came to protocol. 

In the House Beautiful she served 
strong drinks, hot hors d’oeuvres and 
meals to delight gourmets. She in- 
vited the right people. Yet invariably 
her dinner parties failed: she had not 
solved the problem of seating pre- 
cedence at the dinner table. Always 
her parties ended in abraded sensi- 
bilities, lacerated egos and incipient 
feuds. 

She spent hours working out seat- 
ing diagrams and reading “What The 
Young Foreign Service Wife Should 
Know’ —but all to no account. Then, 
one day a kindly older woman told 
her about The Game, and how it re- 
lieves the hostess of responsibility for 
where her guests sit. The Game 
obliges the guests to gamble on their 
seating precedence; if they lose out, 
they can blame Lady Luck but not 
their hostess. All the hostess has to 
do is to place numbers, not place- 
cards, at each place-setting. and the 
numbered slip the guest draws out of 
the hat determines his place at the 
table. 

At her next dinner party, after 
making very sure that all the guests 
had arrived, she appeared in the 
drawing-room door, struck a pose 
(ever-so-lightly) and announced: 
“And now we shall play The Game.” 

Forthwith she snatched up a beau- 
tifully burnished old spittoon, thrust 
numbered slips in it (blue for the 
ladies, pink for the gentlemen) and, 
passing among her abashed guests, 
urged them to draw a number. Then 
she shooed them into the dining-room. 

Alas and alack, the greatest contre- 
temps ever! Two guests were missing 
and the table seating plan shot to 
h--1. 

When she announced: “And now 
we shall play The Game,” two guests 
(male) made a break for it, through 
the French doors and across the ter- 
race. By “The Game,” they thought 
she meant charades. 

Mora: Many a mickle makes a 
muckle but for a high-class muddle 
there’s nothing like a seating dia- 
gram. R.W.R. 


KELLOGG PROCESS KNOW-HOW 


BUILDS INDUSTRIES 


ON LOW-COST NATURAL GAS 


Reforming furnace, left, converts natural gas to basic 
raw materials used in making fertilizers, plastics, chemicals 


Wherever natural gas is available, Kellogg can engineer and build 
plants to use it as a low-cost raw material to produce synthetic ammonia 
and other valuable chemicals. These and other uses for natural gas are 
economically feasible through Kellogg’s steam reforming process, a 
result of the Kellogg organization’s broad technological background 
in hydrocarbons. 

The Kellogg steam reforming process has been largely responsible 
for two virtually new industries in Latin America. One is the production 
of ammonia-type fertilizers in Trinidad, B.W.I].—where it provides 
hydrogen which is combined with nitrogen to make ammonia. The 
other is a new direct reduction process for making steel in Monterrey, 
Mexico—where it provides hydrogen and carbon monoxide to reduce 
iron ore. In many other areas of the world, Kellogg steam reforming 
is converting natural gas—and refinery gases—to the basic chemicals 
needed to manufacture soil and animal nutrients, plastics, anti-freeze, 
and chemical intermediates. 

Business executives and government officials interested in building 
process plants based on Kellogg’s steam reforming are invited to write 
for further information. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Kellogg Pan American Corporation, Buenos Aires 
Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 
Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro 


Kellogg International Corporation, London 
Societe Kellogg, Paris 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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| MUTUAL FUND PLANS 


AMERICANS SERVING ABROAD 


UNDREDS of your colleagues, like thou- 
H sands and thousands of professional peo- 

ple all over the United States are now tak- 
ing advantage of their current earning power to 
build a sound investment in mutual funds. 


These people realize that the best time for 
starting a fund to help with the education of 
their children or for supplementing their retire- 
ment income is during their vigorous younger 
and middle years. 


sy investing in mutual funds you get the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


PROFESSIONAL all holdings receive continu- 

MANAGEMENT day-to-day supervision 
by professional investment 
men; 

DIVERSIFICATION an interest in about 100 of 
America’s corporations; 

DIVIDENDS dividends in varying amounts 


paid quarterly. 


We believe that our flexible investment plans 
have special appeal to Americans serving abroad 
or liable to do so. We would like you to become 
acquainted with the details of this modern 
method of investing. As specialists in this field 
we represent many leading mutual funds and 
can offer you a program to fit your requirements. 
Drop in, phone, write or use the form below. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


To: Service Investment Corporation 
927 \5th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| am interested in a Mutual Fund investment program stress- 
ing within the limits of the market risk: 


( ) Possible growth of capital—future income 

Conservative income and possible long-term growth 
| intend: To make a one-time investment of about $ 

To start an investment program of $ 

monthly, ( 


) quarterly, for a period of years. 


| understand that these programs are flexible and can be 
suspended or discontinued without penalty. (This information 
is for guidance only and does not assure achievement of 
objective). 


NAME 
(Please print) 


ADDRESS 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Washington 5, D. C. Cable: SERVISCO 


Since the Days 


of Thomas Jefferson 


HE First American diplomats had scarcely arrived 
Rae before they began complaining about salaries 
and allowances. To a greater or lesser extent. their successors 
have been at it ever since. 


Thomas Jefferson set the tone from Paris in 1785: “If 
they allow me half a year’s salary as an outfit. | can get 
through my debts in time. If they raise the salary to what 
it was or even pay our house rent and taxes, I can live with 


more decency.” The “they.” then as now. was the Congress. 


About the same time John Adams chimed in from London 
that: “House rent, furniture, carriage. and a certain number 
of servants. with the daily expenses of living. which cannot 
be avoided, without becoming the scorn of the world. and 
without being insulted by every footman and porter, con- 
sume all, and more than all. our allowance.” 


Things had scarcely improved thirty years later. John 
Quincy Adams, also writing from London, found “the an- 
nual salary of an American minister is insufficient to support 
a man with a family—I say not. in the style of high official 
rank, but in a decency becoming a private gentleman.” A 
year later he announced his intention to resign “if, upon 
the construction of the law, the Legislature should refuse an 
appropriation for the outfit.” 


The “outfit” did not refer, as some younger readers 
might suppose, to the diplomatic service itself, but was, 
rather. a lump sum payment to diplomatic officers toward 
the costs of installing themselves at their posts. including 
transportation. First authorized in 1790, the outfit was 
equal to a year’s salary for which a new minister or chargé 
normally drew a draft on the Secretary of State for the 
full amount. Whatever its financial disadvantages, one now 
entangled in the complexities of official accounting cannot 
but admire the simplicity of the outfit: it required no de- 
tailed account at all. 


But simplicity was not sufficiency. Our chronicle of 
laments resumes with Henry Middleton, Minister to Russia, 
who wrote the Secretary in 1826 that “his pecuniary circum- 
stances would not admit his continuing. much longer. at a 
court where so much representation is necessary.” 

Six years later, our chargé at Buenos Aires, seeking 
official funds to pay a translator, wrote, “I hope your dis- 
cretionary power is sufficient to remunerate this expense, for 
I already foresee that my annual allowance will be insufh- 
cient here. even for the very moderate establishment on 
which I placed myself.” 

The act of 1790 also made provision for an “infit”—misty 
harbinger of the selection-out allowance—which was a 


BUY VITAMINS DIRECT AND SAVE UP TO 40% 
‘RITE FOR FREE 


ATALOG 
B&B VITAMIN CO., 309-D BELTON RD., SILVER SPRING, MD. 


COUNTRY LIVING — CONVENIENT TO WASHINGTON 

2 Early American log and stone residences, secluded, superlative 

views, $8,000 & $16,500. 137 acre farm with 3 residences, $43,500. 

Eugene F. O'Connor, Broker P.O. Box 545, Leesburg, Va. 
SPring 7-1567 
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_ uarter of a year’s salary to be paid on return to the United | 
~:ates upon completion of service abroad. | 


Payments of outfits and infits continued until passage of | 
/ act in 1855 “to Remodel the Diplomatic and Consular | 


~\stem of the United States.” Even then, you see. The act | 
ovided substantial increases in the maximum salaries for | 
iiefs of missions but halted payment for outfits and infits. | 


iy studying the legislation, a House Committee had argued 
‘nat such allowances. being in the nature of pay for services 
in advance, were not in accord with the principle upon which 
other public servants were compensated and had proved 
unequal and demoralizing in operation. Does all this sound 
-omehow familiar? 


‘ Except for minor rent and hire appropriations, the acts F S 

of 1855 and 1856 ended allowances for American diplomats EDERAL TORAGE 
until 1906 when Congress approved funds to cover the official 
_ transportation costs of diplomatic and consular representa- 
' tives. Since then, allowances have multiplied manyfold; OMPANY 
+ however. each has its own specific purpose and must be 
separately accounted for. Several were authorized initially 
in response to specific emergencies and then continued when 
_ the emergency had passed. 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


The cost of living allowance, for example, had its origin 


Private Rooms and Pallet Cases 
in 1916 as a World War I “bonus.” Similarly, family 


i Vaults for Furs 
separation allowances were first authorized in 1941. Certified Cold Storage Vaults 
If you found last year that official expenses were eating Rug Cleaning and Storage 
away your personal fortunes, take some comfort in the Porto-lockers and Chests for Woolens 


_ distinguished company of complainants and in the fact that 


rs Vaults for Silverware 
_ the Service now has a greater abundance of allowances than 


Lift Vans for Overseas Shipments 


ever belove Comprehensive Insurance Service 
Everyone happy now? Packing and Forwarding 
| BC. Long Distance Moving by Allied Vans 


BIRTHS Motor Vans for Local Moving 
Bennett. A daughter, Lindley Elizabeth, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank C. Bennett. Jr.. August 29, in Washington. Mente of National Furniture Warehousemen's Associn- 
tion, Ca i Ware iation, Britis 
CANNEY. A daughter, Michelle, born to Mr. and Mrs. Paul of and 
Canney, November 1. in Kinston. North Carolina. Mr. Canney (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs Interna- 
tionaux) 
is currently se 
sre “Sao the Consulate General at Lourenco Avent of ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 
: WLING GREEN STEEL LIFT VANS 
Grippte. A daughter, Kari Anne, born to Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
, L. Gribble, November 2, in Washington. 1701 Florida Avenue ck 
: Hinton. A daughter, Veronica Jean. born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Deane R. Hinton. September 14. in Brussels. W hi D C 
_ P Brussels ashington 9, D. C. 
: Newserry. A son, Gaylord Scott Daniel, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
' Daniel O. Newberry, November 28. in Bangkok. Mr. New- Telephone ADams 4-5600 


berry is assigned to the Embassy at Vientiane. 


Cable BOWLINGVAN 
Owen. A son. Jeffrey Hance, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Irv- . 


* I : Virginia Brench at 621 NORTH PAYNE STREET, 
ing Owen. November 23. in Moscow. ia “ “ALEXANDRIA 
Officers Directors 
E. K. MORRIS E. K. MORRIS 
President Chairman 
: MARRIAGE H. RANDOLPH BARBEE JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
> First Vice-President H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 
Ecan-Copy. Mrs. William John Convery Egan and Morrill Cody RAYMOND 0. BABB D. P. GAILLARD 
} were married, November 3, at Paris, where Mr. Cody is serv- | G. ELROY MeNEIL DANIEL L. BORDEN 
ing as Counselor of Embassy for Public Affairs. Vice-President CARROLL MORGAN 
ROBERT L. TULL DONALD F. ROBERTS 
Vice-President ROBERT W. WILSON 
DONALD W. TOLSON ALLISON N. MILLER, JR. 
Treasurer WEBB ©. HAYES, III 
DEATH WILLIAM M. NEWLEN RICHARD A. NORRIS 
Secretary ROBERT W. FLEMING 
p Mazzeo. Mrs. Margaret Mazzeo. wife of Louis B. Mazzeo, FSS- WEBB C. HAYES, III JAMES L. KARRICK, JR. 
3 retired. died at her home in Washington, October 28. She | unas 


and Mr. Mazzeo were married in 1932 and had served to- 
gether at posts in Latin America until Mr. Mazzeo’s retire- | 
ment in 1954. 
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The Washington Ceremonial Watergate, 


Potomac Portrait “designed for the welcoming of foreign 


emissaries, military or naval heroes, or re- 


turning explorers, who come by water...” 


NO. 12 IN A SERIES DEPICTING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC RIVER 


% 


Ollie Atkins 


Symbol of the RIGGS Foreign Department, (oldest 
and largest in the city) serving diplomats and 


other distinguished visitors for more than a century. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOUNDED 1836 e¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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USIA’s Career 


AM HAPPY to have been offered a forum in the pages of 

the ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL to talk about the two- 
year-old Career Reserve Officer Corps of USIS—the foreign 
service of USIA. The JourNAL is read as a “letter from 
home” by both groups of men and women who need to 
understand this USIA program: the dedicated career people 
in the Foreign Service of the Department of State and the 
equally dedicated men and women who have elected to make 
a career in public affairs with USIS. 

The USIA “Foreign Service Career Reserve Officer Corps” 
was originated by Agency administrative action in October, 
1958. Its first series of examinations was concluded this 
past year, and a first group of selected Career Reserve 
Officers made the lateral transfer into the new Corps last 
July. Applications for a second series of examinations, to 
begin in March, 1961, closed December 16. I am hoping 
that many USIS officers who did not take the first exams 
for one reason or another or who did not succeed in the 
first go-round, will participate. 

As an interim form of career officer service for USIS, 
pending legislation to permit its translation into a statutory 
career officer corps, the Career Reserve plan is now in busi- 
ness. We profoundly hope that its life will be brief. We 
hope and trust that legislation will be forthcoming from the 
new Congress to permit the smooth transfer of all the se- 
lectees then on board into the Career Officer corps. 

Proposals to establish a USIA career officer corps have 
been submitted without success to the 84th, 85th, and 86th 
Congresses, beginning with a bill introduced by Senators 
Smith, Fulbright and Mundt on July 5, 1955. Two years 
ago we put the Career Reserve Officer program in motion 
by administrative action to gain as many of the advantages 
of a career corps for USIA as possible while awaiting 
legislation. We wanted to have the mechanisms for selection. 
promotion, and the like operating smoothly for L-Day, and 
the nucleus of a carefully screened corps of officers already in 
being, ready for entry into our statutory Career Officer 
Corps whenever the breakthrough might come and statutory 
authority materialize. 

The establishment of a career officer service for USIS 
has been a project of the Agency since it was formed in 
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Reserve Corps 


by Georce V. ALLEN 


1953 and has been at the top of my personal agenda since 
the day I was appointed USIA’s Director. My own experi- 
ence in the career Foreign Service convinced me of the 
necessity for establishing the career principle, with its re- 
sponsibilities as well as benefits, in USIS. Whatever the 
future status of USIA as an organization, whether the work 
of USIA is carried on inside the State Department or by an 
independent agency, I see a career service for our people 
overseas as a “must.” Most of my colleagues in State and 
my friends on the Hill wholeheartedly concur in this view. 
We base our position on considerations that can be reduced 
to certain truisms: 

e The information and cultural functions which USIA 
now performs have become a continuing part of the conduct 
of the foreign relations carried out by the United States 
Government. 

e Wherever these functions are carried out, under what- 
ever aegis, they will continue to require a trained corps of 
professionals to handle them, men and women of foreign 
service caliber with specialized background in the field of 
public affairs. 

e Any Government agency or department charged with 
continuing Government business must have authority under 
statute to maintain a personnel system which ensures con- 
tinuity of experienced employees. And only a career serv- 
ice, with the guarantees it gives of appointment and promo- 
tion through merit, with the esprit it imparts, with the as- 
surance of tenure it gives—can attract, train, and hold the 
sort of top-flight manpower our Government will always 
need to carry out its world-wide public affairs program. 


HESE ARE the postulates on which USIA has built its 
T seven-year effort to get appropriate permanent career 
legislation for USIS, and which prompted our interim crea- 
tion of the “Foreign Service Career Reserve Officer” plan. 
Let me discuss some of them. 

The need for a continuing public affairs program as an 
integral part of the conduct of our country’s foreign rela- 
tions is something we did not invent or discover. It has 
been thrust upon us, as it has upon all nations, by history. 
But it is a need we can’t “un-invent” any more than we can 
turn back the clock and eliminate all the factors which have 
created the need. These factors include our mid-century 
network of instantaneous world communications, a net which 
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“LIFE AND LOVE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE” 


moves words, images, and ideas with the speed of light; 
the mass travel of people moving from country to country 
today. and above all the vastly increased weight, in this 
century. of popular opinion as a factor in determining the 
international policies of every nation, large and small, on 
both sides of iron and bamboo curtains. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to see the U. S. 
information program simply as a cold-war tool. I consider 
this a dangerous misconception. In the modern world 
there would be a need for such a program even if there 
were no communism and no division of the earth into cold- 
war camps. 

The simple fact is that both the national and international 
policies of every nation, these days, must be shaped with 
a decent respect for the opinions of mankind both at home 
and abroad. It is a significant and hopeful truth of this 
century that a democracy of sorts is at work even in authori- 
tarian countries. Every ruler must seek “the consent of the 
governed” to remain in power and must woo the approval 
of world mass opinion for his nation’s international acts 
and policies. This is especially true for the Maos and the 
Khrushchevs of the world who, on the one hand, try to 
stem the free flow of information to their people while on 
the other hand they spend more time and energy on wooing 
public opinion than all the leaders of the free world com- 
bined. 

Although the term “public affairs” is new, the sort of work 
USIA does today is very old as an adjunct to the conduct 
of foreign relations. As our first diplomat, Ben Franklin 
put out pamphlets, kept up a mailing list, and made use of 
newspaper “releases” from the moment of his arrival in 
Paris in December. 1776. Our representatives in foreign 
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by Ropert W. RINDEN 
*§ courts have always played to local 
public opinion to some extent. Am. 
bassadors have made _ speeches, 
consuls have loaned books, individ- 
bes ual officers have sought to influ- 
ence opinion-leaders. From the be. 
ginning we have had occasional 
resort to specialists, too; Lincoln 
sent Henry Ward Beecher and 
others to England as lecturers to 
help create sympathy for the 
Union cause. 

The real change in the picture 
over the years has been one not of 
substance, but of intensity, com- 
plexity, and the relative impact of 
mass opinion on_ international 
affairs. 

Our national response to the 
situation has grown with the 
growth of the phenomenon itself. 
Only twenty-three years ago there 
were neither press nor cultural at- 
tachés, nor any other formal ar- 
rangements in our missions abroad 
directed specifically toward mould- 
ing local opinion or building peo- 
ple-to-people understanding. 

The State Department organized its first Division of Cul- 
tural Relations only in July, 1938, to “stimulate cooperation 
with other nations through the various media of mass com- 
munications.” It took ten more years for us to give official 
recognition to the continuing need for an information and 
cultural program as an integral part of our day-to-day work 
in international relations. The Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 
gave permanent status to this activity. That Act was sparked 
by a report to Congress which pointed out that “hundreds 
of millions” were being expended by the Soviets in this 
field and that even the United Kingdom, “although heavily 
in debt,” supported a program employing 8.700 persons. 
The establishment of USIA as a separate agency came five 
years later in 1953. 

Today there are comparatively few dissenters to the neces- 
sity for a continuing and effective Government dealing with 
public affairs abroad. Our Government, like all modern 
Governments, is in the mass communications business to 
stay. There may be conflicts of view as to where the job 
should be done, or under what aegis, or even as to how and 
how intensively it should be done. (There is not universal 
agreement, for example, on our taking polls abroad.) But 
most agree that we must continue to give attention to the 
overseas public from here on out—even if the cold war ends 
and international communism fades from the scene. 

THINK THERE is a general agreement too, these days, 
] that optimum operation of a public affairs program on 
a long-term basis requires the recruitment, training, and 
development of a corps of men and women who are to an 
extent specialists in the field. We know that there is and al- 
ways will be a major area of common ground—in terms of 
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qualifications—between the men and women of the State De- 
partment’s Foreign Service and the men and women handling 
public affairs abroad. A top-flight PAO, Cultural Officer, 
or Information Officer must measure up to the standards of 
the regular Service in background, education, language 
ability. representational ability, and in all the hard-to-define 
imponderables that make a good FSO. We also believe that 
our program must always operate abroad as an integral 
part of the country mission and that its officers must act as 
full-fledged members of the country team and the official 
family. 

\ll recognize. too, that there will always be a good bit 
of common ground in the activities, as well as the requisite 
qualifications, of our information people and mission officers 
in the State Department programs. Ambassadors will con- 
tinue to make speeches, and press and public-opinion re- 
porting. for example, cannot help but be a form of political 
reporting. 


LL OUR PLANNING for a USIS career officer service is 

based on acceptance of these facts, and all provisions 
of our present service, the “Foreign Service Career Reserve 
Corps.” are designed to support this philosophy. We have 
leaned heavily upon the mechanisms and even the personnel 
of the State Department and the established Foreign Service 
to shape our Corps. We make use of joint State-USIA 
hoards of examiners, evenly divided, and a joint policy 
hoard and have based our organizational plan on the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Our planning has also been calculated to produce greater 
acceptability for the USIS officers—acceptability with the 
Congress, the general public and government circles abroad. 
As we all know. our staff was recruited over a period of 
years from a variety of sources under widely varying cir- 
cumstances. At no time have our officers had an opportunity 
to establish their ability to’ meet a common standard or 
test. As they meet the high standards set for admission to 
the Career Officer Corps, I believe they will gain a public 
acceptance not otherwise attainable. This is a major reason 
for State participation in the process of selection and pro- 
motion. Through equal representation of the Department 
on the examining boards and promotion panels, we tap its 
long experience with an established set of standards. The 
results thereby acquire a credibility which otherwise would 
be more difficult to attain. 

At this point I can sense that many will begin to ask why, 
if all this is true, should we have a separate career service 
for USIA? On what ground can this be justified any more 
than a separate career service for economic or political 
officers? Would we advocate “a lot of little independent 
Foreign Services?” 

I think the answer to this is open to debate. 

USIA is today a separate service, under a separate execu- 
tive agency. It may or may not be back in the State De- 
partment one day. The realities of Government remind us 
that this activity has been moved into and out of the State 
Department more than once. I have been with it in both 
places. Although we feel we have achieved a stable and 
working modus operandi, future shifts—more than one— 
are entirely possible. 

This very fact can be adduced, paradoxically, as argument 
for a separate rather than a wholly integrated service. The 


men and women who set out to make a life’s career in our 
overseas public affairs need to know that they are joining a 
corps which does offer stability, which will continue to 
operate as a world team regardless of future reorganizations. 


Strong reason can be advanced for a separate USIS corps, 
at least for the immediate future. Getting a complete per- 
sonnel system into operation and working smoothly for a 
newly established career officer corps is a complex under- 
taking of major proportions. The many special problems 
involved in setting up such a service for USIA may be best 
solved if it is set up on its own, at least at the start. It can 
solve its problems without involving others. Once the sys- 
tem is established and working well, it can either be con- 
tinued separately or combined with the Foreign Service of 
the Department, as future circumstances may suggest. 


All this argues for a separate service, but one so closely 
patterned after the Foreign Service of the Department that it 
can operate smoothly at any degree of integration with or 
separate from the Department of State. It argues for a 
service in which State’s influence can be effective from the 
outset. This is the objective we have sought with our joint 
boards and parallel provisions. 


Finally, | am sometimes asked, “What’s your hurry? 
Why not wait and see whether another change is in the 
offing before pressing for career legislation? And especial- 
ly. why push through an administrative Reserve Corps in 
advance of that legislation?” 


Here again the answer is practical. USIA has been in 
business as an Agency for seven years; the Cultural and 
Information Programs have been in business for some 
twenty years. Some of our officers started in the Cultural 
Division of the State Department, which was established in 
1938. The men and women in these programs are in a 
career; those entering the USIA program today are looking 
toward a career. 


The need for a career service, with all its obvious bene- 
fits, existed long before Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953. 
The Agency has been particularly handicapped by the ab- 
sence of appropriate personnel authority since its establish- 
ment seven years ago. 


W' HAVE ESTABLISHED the Career Reserve Corps to 
gain as many of the benefits of a career service as 
possible now—and to make possible a smooth transition 
into a full career service when legislation comes through. 
If we had waited for formal legislation before ironing out 
the processes of a career service, we would have deferred 
the advantages of the legislation, when it comes, for an- 
other two years beyond its enactment. This is apparent 
by the actual timetable of events. We put the Career Re- 
serve program into effect in October 1958. It was almost 
two years later when, last July, our first group of selectees 
formally became Career Reservists. With the Career Re- 
serve plan in being, we are now ready to move immediately. 

We also believe that career legislation for USIA, designed 
from the outset to link closely with the regular Foreign Serv- 
ice, will assure stability for the program through any future 
internal changes or changes of alignment. The men and 
women now in the Career Reserve and those who enter it 
as a result of the next examinations have a right to assume 
that they have entered a career. Certified as FSO caliber 
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by the fact of joint selection and promotion boards and by 
parallelism of provisions, they have this assurance. 

FINAL WORD addressed especially to our own USIA 
A officers about this year’s examinations and those to 
come. | hope that all who are eligible. including those who 
did not achieve lateral transfer this year, will be among ap- 
plicants for the new examinations. Those who emerge suc- 
cessfully from the examinations have a right to feel that they 
have been weighed on their records by a “jury of their 
peers” in both the Information Agency and the regular 
Foreign Service and have been certified as fully qualified to 
hold the rank and status they carry with them to any 
mission to which assigned. 

It goes without saying that I hope many more USIA 
officers will succeed in the new round of examinations. 
When career legislation is enacted, we expect members of 
the Career Reserve Corps of USIA to be converted laterally 
into statutory career officers with a minimum of paperwork. 
Successful candidates can consider themselves fully desig- 
nated as career officers in the public affairs program. 


In the initial phases of this transition period, while the 
Career Officer Corps is taking shape, the type of appoint. 
ment an officer holds (i.e.. career reserve, limited reserve, 
or staff) will not determine his eligibility for promotion, 
assignment, and other personnel activities. However, as 
the necessary readjustments are accomplished, increasing 
weight in promotion, assignment, and other personnel con- 
siderations will inevitably be given to the fact that an officer 
is in the Career Officer Corps. This increasing importance 
of appointment in the Career Officer Corps need not con- 
cern employees retained in the Staff Corps because of 
technical and specialized skills. The Staff personnel system 
will be revised to provide appropriate opportunities to such 
employees within the Staff Corps. Nor will retention in the 
Staff Corps or limited reserve be an adverse factor in per- 
sonnel considerations for those officers who are prevented 
from taking the examinations by reason of age or other 
technical considerations. Again. appropriate provision will 
be made for equitable treatment of those officers who could 
not apply for examination because of technical requirements. 


Mount Misti, Peru 


Jack Grover 


— is A DepaRtTMENT for which | have the most profound re- 
oe spect. and indeed, affection. because I know something of the 
abilities and the dedication of the men and women who serve it.” 


Dean Rusk in accepting appointment 
as Secretary of State. December 12. 1960. 


— 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Salute to Christian Herter 


T IS HARD to believe that the time has come to say goodbye 
I to Christian Herter as Secretary of State. Originally a 
Foreign Service officer himself (the first ever to become 
Secretary), he established a manner and style of diplomacy 
which the Service admires and will remember. It was one 
marked by understanding. courtesy, and respect for the 
opinions and problems of others. He respected and used his 
staff. inviting the Service into his inner councils, as well as 
relying on men of remarkable ability and integrity from 
outside the Service. He thus went far in buttressing the 
faith of the Service in itself and in its ability to face new 
tasks ahead. 

Even before the campaign had opened, Secretary Herter 
made clear his intention of resigning as of January 20, 1961. 
And the warm good wishes and affection of the Service will 
follow Mrs. Herter and him into the more leisurely life both 
have so honorably earned, though we have no doubt that 
further calls will be made on their great talents for public 
service. In saying farewell. Mr. Secretary, we salute you. 


Au Revoir to Morgenstern 


D k. MORGENSTERN’S views have stimulated more comment 
than we have received in a long time and we will 
certainly not close our columns to the subject in the future. 
We do believe. however, that a little digestion may be in 
order. 


In the last six months we have published four editorials 
which bear, directly or indirectly, on Dr. Morgenstern’s 
thesis. We believe it appropriate perhaps to limit ourselves. 
in this fifth swing at the subject. to making more explicit 
what we believe to be one of the fundamental points involved. 

No matter what the Secretary of State, his Department 
and the Foreign Service may do to follow Dr. Morgenstern’s 
advice, the results are sure to sound more like spinning 
wheels than the hum of progress, unless our national policy 
machinery is overhauled. 

Senator Jackson’s subcommittee has been probing 
this subject intensively.* The committee’s reports will merit 


*See page 24 for the committee’s statement on the rédle of the 
Secretary of State, from its first study. 


the closest study, for they are likely to focus on the necessity 
to face up to one of the Service’s greatest future tasks: that 
of understanding the military component of national strategy, 
balancing it against the political and economic components, 
and coordinating it with new approaches to political strategy 
and foreign policy in the 1960’s. This is a challenge which 
demands a new look at the planning function, at training and 
at the utilization of the natural, social and military sciences. 
We are confident that the Service can measure up to this chal- 
lenge and we trust that the new Administration will provide 
the necessary organizational base to allow it to be accepted. 


USIA Career Reserve 


MBASSADOR ALLEN’S article in this month’s JOURNAL per- 
suasively sets forth the reasons behind the recent estab- 
lishment of a Career Reserve Officers Corps for USIA. Mr. 
Allen is both convinced and convincing. He is on solid 
ground when he argues that public affairs is here to stay as 
an integral part of the conduct of American foreign rela- 
tions and that there must be a professional officer system 
with strong career roots to provide continuity of experience 
and accumulative skill. 

We have nothing but admiration for the way USIA has 
proceeded to set up its new Corps. Lack of Congressional 
action on its career legislation during the past few years 
might well have produced pessimism and lethargy. The 
decision to go ahead without legislative authority and to 
establish a Career Reserve Corps administratively was a 
courageous and an effective, if temporary. answer to this 
problem. In a unique arrangement, selection panels for 
the new Reserve Career Corps included equal representation 
from the Department and from US4A. Thus USIA could 
draw upon the experience of a long established career system 
and at the same time go a long way toward assuring ac- 
ceptability for its new Corps. All the candidates were 
given a severe three-and-a-half hour written examination, 
an oral interview, and an intensive evaluation of their per- 
formance records. Of the 800 reserve and staff officers who 
applied, one out of five failed, an indication of the tough 
atmosphere prevailing. Those who succeeded can rightly 
feel pride of achievement. They have earned career status 
through demonstrated merit. 

Mr. Allen hopes that the life of the USIA Career Reserve 
will be brief and that its newly commissioned officers will 
become part of a statutorily established officer corps. With 
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USIA CAREER RESERVE 


this we heartily concur and urge the Department to continue 
to give strong support to USIA’s request for career legisla- 
tion. We do this, however, even though we doubt that this 
is going to be the final organizational answer to the problem. 
There has been much discussion in recent months about the 
pros and cons of returning USIA to the State Department. 
If this takes place. the establishment of a carefully selected 
professional corps of Information and Cultural Officers 
should make the transition that much easier. If USIA, 
however, is to remain a separate agency indefinitely, we 
would hope that its Career Service and the Foreign Serv- 
ice would be closely inter-related and that there would be 
greater interchange of personnel and assignments than there 
is at present. 


Our feeling of satisfaction and approbation for USIA’s 
progress towards career status is mingled with more than 
a touch of sadness at the news of Mr. Allen’s retirement 
from government after more than 30 years’ service. Few 
FSO’s have had a career like his, and few will be missed as 
much. Ambassador to Iran, Yugoslavia, India. and Greece, 
twice Assistant Secretary of State. and now Director of 
USIA, he has had an astonishingly rich and varied career. 
We will miss his buoyancy, his phenomenal memory, his ever- 
present candor, and, above all, his absolute fearlessness in 
stating the issue as he saw it. We wish him well in his new 
career in private industry and feel confident that the quali- 


ties that took him to the very top of the professional For. 
eign Service will serve him well in the days ahead. 


The Role of the Secretary 


(From the Study submitted to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate, by its Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery, Henry M. Jackson, Chairman) 


HE SECRETARY of State is the First Secretary of the Gov- 
zz ernment. He should be able to advise the President on 
the full range of national security matters, from the point of 
view of their relation to foreign problems and policies. 

The Secretary of State need not and should not have any 
legal or supervisory authority over other Cabinet officers. 
Any moves in this direction would have many of the dis- 
advantages of the “super-Cabinet” officer proposal. The 
goal is not to give the Secretary of State greater command 
authority: it is to enlarge the scope of his guidance and 
influence. 

If the President is to ask more, and to get more. from the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary must be better staffed to 
offer policy guidance and initiatives across the whole span 
of national security problems. This does not mean a larger 
Department of State; it may well mean a smaller one. But 
it does mean a Department competently staffed with general- 
ists, economists, and military and scientific experts to sup- 
port the Secretary in understanding and following all fields 
falling within his broad concern. 


Clippings from the Press 


“Rocky Road to Glory” 


VER THINK of a career in the United States Foreign Service 
Corps? .. 

Figures published by the Foreicn Service JouRNAL show 
that over a recent five-year period a total of 18,929 persons 
competed in the written Foreign Service examinations and that 
only 2,116, a mere 11 percent, passed. Those who passed the 
written tests then faced a three-man board in oral interviews 
which cut that number in half. ' 


Thus only about one in twenty succeeded in opening the door 
to service in far-off capitals, a service that for the ablest could 
lead to ambassadorial rank and the kind of fame that has ac- 
crued to such men as George Kennan, Chip Bohlen, Joseph 
Grew and Loy Henderson. . . 


Not many of us could answer, offhand, most of the questions 
listed by Neal Stanford in a recent CHRISTIAN ScIENCE Mont- 
TOR article as typical of the examinations—and we include 
newsmen who daily write of national and international affairs. 
In defense of the newsmen. we remark only that they rely more 
heavily on research than on memory, more on knowing where 
to find the facts than on having them on the tip of the tongue. 


A diplomat, however, often finds himself in situations where 
he cannot afford the time-consuming luxury of “looking it up.” 
He should know the names of rulers, the problems of the coun- 
try of the diplomat with whom he may be talking at a reception 
or cocktail party, the gross national product of the United 
States and in what state the most corn is produced, from whom 
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we import and to whom we export, something about tariffs and 
something about the culture of his own and other countries. 

What Mr. Stanford calls “the obstacle race to diplomatic 
glamour and glory” is a tough course. 

Reading the success-failure statistics and a few of the ques- 
tions demolishes any idea that diplomats are just cookie- 
pushers in striped pants. It should also inspire studious and 
ambitious young people to consider a career which is so selec- 
tive from the outset.—the KAaLAmMazoo ( Mich.) GazetTe 


Diplomat’s Delight 

7 Is A SAD heart that never rejoices, and by the same token 

it must be a dismal diplomatist who never relaxes. In 
the matter of amusement, however, the envoy occupies a 
peculiar position: banquets, balls, receptions and reviews. 
things which the common man regards as festive occasions. 
are to him the stuff of duty, and he cannot abandon himself 
to the pleasures of the moment. After a time, perhaps, he 
comes to resemble a worker in a sweet factory: the delights 
before him stir him not. Yet clearly ambassadors manage 
somehow to take their pleasures. One pictures a furtive 
game or two of snooker with the legation counsellor hetween 
appointments, or a fishing trip incognito snatched between 
conferences. Now comes the news that an ingenious young 
American envoy, Mr. George Roberts, third secretary at 
Bangkok, has invented a diversion specially for diplomatists. 
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Called “Cookie Push,” it is, in effect, a sophisticated ver- 
sion of the homely Snakes and Ladders, but in place of 
rungs and reptiles we have all the ups and downs that for- 
eiyn-service Americans experience. The goal, an honourable 
retirement, is on Square 100, but one’s progress thither can 
he speeded—as, for example, by retrieving the flag from 
the Embassy flagstaff during a civil commotion—or retarded 
by the activities of a Congressional committee. 

The idea is delightful, but one cannot help questioning 
the wisdom of Mr. Roberts in thus sending his brain-child 
round the chancelleries so early in his career. It is good to 
find a young man with his mind so firmly on his work even 
in the giddy whirl of Bangkok, but at times Mr. Roberts 
allows his exuberance a very generous rein. To suggest, for 
example, that even a very young envoy (on Square 9) might 
fall into a fountain at an official function smacks of the 
frivolous, to say the best of it; to picture a senior ambassa- 
dor on the brink of retirement (on Square 99, indeed) los- 
ing his toupee at an airport is plain lése-majesté. One trem- 
bles lest the next edition of the game may have, at Square 
30, say, a hazard called Misplaced Ingenuity. On the other 
hand, Mr. Roberts never allows his aspiring ambassador to 
advance by unworthy means, such as a threat to write his 
memoirs or return to big business. Perhaps. if the proud 
inventor remembers to let his ambassador defeat him regu- 
larly at the game, it may even redound to his advantage. 
By then, however, Mr. Roberts will be much too much of a 
diplomatist ever to hint at such a thing—even in sport.— 
from the IrtsH Times, Dublin. 


Diplomacy 


UR MEN IN THE Diplomatic Service are well accustomed 
O to glancing at the bottom corner of official invitations, 
for the words “tenue de soir” (evening dress) or “tenue de 
ville” (lounge suit). 

But Our Men in Cambodia, we learn from our colleague 
Dennis Bloodworth, have recently been alarmed by a new 
and ominous variation: “tenue de travail”—working clothes. 

The invitations come from Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
Cambodia’s young and ingenious Head of State, who has 
decided to build a railroad from Phnom Penh, the capital, 
to the new port of Sihanoukville. He has cleverly succeeded 
in augmenting his labour force with top people, by inviting 
some sixteen Ambassadors in Phnom Penh to join him in 
laying its foundations. 

An impressive convoy of shining limousines sets out from 
the capital, carrying Their Excellencies from their Em- 
bassies to the railway. Soon afterwards sweat-stained diplo- 
mats . . . may be seen shovelling up the earth into baskets 
which are then passed down a human conveyor belt of high- 
ranking Khmer officials. Loudspeakers fill the air with 
tangos and hot jazz, while ladies of the court pick delicately 
at the earth with mattocks, jewelled bracelets flashing in the 
sun. 

Prince Sihanouk himself, a plump figure in shorts and 
white singlet, digs briskly, occasionally waving to the Am- 
hassadors, and shouting to the surrounding peasants: “See, 
we are doing this all for you, all for you.” 

The Ambassadors work till lunchtime, when they retire 
to a marquee for a superb French meal washed down with 
iced champagne. After coffee and liqueurs, some heads of 
mission plead urgent engagements in Phnom Penh, but 
Communist diplomats usually put in a short stint in the 
afternoon.—Pendennis in the (London) OBSERVER. 


GEORGE V. 


ALLEN 


by Robert Sivard 


EORGE V. ALLEN, Director of the Information Agency 
G since October 1957 and a career ambassador in the 
Foreign Service, retired December 1 to become president of 
the Tobacco Institute, Inc. 

President Eisenhower, in a letter accepting Mr. Allen’s 
resignation, expressed his appreciation “of the effort you 
have devoted to bringing the vital work of the Agency to the 
highest possible effectiveness.” . 

Secretary of State Christian Herter said in a message to 
Mr. Allen: “You have brought many years of rich experi- 
ence, sound judgment and technical knowledge in the field 
of diplomacy to the many posts in which you have served.” 

Abbott Washburn, who will serve as acting director 
through January 20, described Mr. Allen’s period with 
USIA as the “golden years” of the Agency. 

“Each and every one of our elements—all the areas and 
all of the media—have made significant progress under his 
leadership,” he said. 

Mr. Allen, in his new position as head of the organization 
of tobacco manufacturers, will continue to reside in Wash- 
ington. 

Newspaper editorials were warm jn praise of Mr. Allen’s 
career. Some of their comments follow: 


St. Louis Post-DispatcH: “The United States has lost 
an able diplomat. . . He acquitted himself well in some of 
the toughest diplomatic assignments of the postwar years, 
and the nation will wish him well.” 


Cuicaco Sun Times: “One of the most sensitive and 
demanding jobs in government was vacated when George 
V. Allen resigned. The job should be filled by a top-flight 


man from the communications industry. . .” 


Dayton News: “In these difficult years, Mr. Allen put 
America’s best foot forward and helped remind many 
Americans where their best interest lay.” 


—From the USIA CorresponpDeENT. 
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“Winter-Joy” 

“This real winter 
gladness, white in 
white and soft and 
fresh.” Rainer Rilke 
wrote. Winter glad- 
ness made of New 
State a whiteness in 
the middle of the 
whirling snow; then 
a brilliance when 
the sun came out 
and reflected 
from the snow onto 
State’s many-win- 
dowed walls. Eight 
inches of snow, 
drifting in places to 
considerably more. 
prevented business- 
as-usual that Mon- 
day morning, De- 
cember 12. 

Word had gone 
out that all Govern- 
ment offices were 
closed for the day. 
But by training our 
telescopes with care 
we saw at 8:30 that 
morning a small but 
faithful band trying 
valiantly to get into 
NS/E. Loy Hender- 
son, the leader, went 
first. wearing ga- 
loshes — the others 
followed, stumbling 
in the same steps. 
From door to door 
they went, all around 
by Robert E. Kuhn the great building's 
exterior. but all was 
locked. until they reached at last the old Main Entrance, 
where after showing passes and signing-in they were per- 
mitted by the guards to enter. 

For those who turned up at work it was a day not without 
drama. The Secretary was due to fly that morning to 
Europe for the NATO conference and for part of the King 
Baudouin wedding ceremonies in Brussels. The Secretary’s 
party had arrived at Andrews Field for an early getaway. 
at 6:00 a.m. By 8 a.m. it became apparent that it would be 
impossible to clear the snow off the runway and by 9:30 
the party was back in town. Not until evening were they 
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TON LETTER 


by Gwen BARROWS 


able to fly off. 

Hand carrying of cables and correspondence was, of 
course, the rule that day, and those who were known to 
have good coffee-making equipment found the:aselves hosts 
to friends from afar as there were no eating facilities for 
blocks around. 

It took almost two days, they said, before things began 
to be normal around State. Meantime one noticed that for 
the initiates it was IN to wear the “ushonka.” One even 
was tempted to wonder if the wearing of the ushonka those 
first few days was what helped their owners to dig them- 
selves out and cope with the hazards of transportation. One 
of our SOV friends gave us the background on this head- 
gear: “ushonka,. fr. ‘ushi, the plural of ‘ukho’:—ear. An 
‘ushonka’ is any round, unvisored cap, usually of leather. 
and with earflaps. usually of fur, or imitation fur.” 

Elsewhere in town we noticed the fresh-smelling wood of 
the new bleachers of the reviewing stands piled high with 
snow. To the original accommodations of 35,000 it is now 
contemplated adding another 20,000 or 25,000 seats, for the 
January 20 inaugural parade. 


Despite the drifts and lack of clearance downtown ($35,- + 


000 a foot it cost Washington to clear this storm away, they 
estimated) the stores were full of Christmas shoppers. High 
above “F” street tinsel and lights glittered day and night. 
Gilt buses with friendly drivers, cruising on a circuit stretch- 
ing from Garfinckel’s down to Kann’s, were provided free 
for shoppers. To help Foggy Bottom shoppers, special buses 
were run on a fifteen-minute schedule between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. from NS/E’s wintry North Entrance down to 12th 
Street. 

Holiday decorations began to bloom around New State. 
too. Christmas week the building was asparkle with small 
and medium-sized trees in the offices. Downstairs. a tree 
with lights. balls. and tinsel warmed somewhat the great 
spaciousness of the South Lobby. 

We went up to see the new quarters of the Secretary and 
found them on the seventh floor overlooking the Potomac 
and the Jefferson memorial. The very impressive entrance 
(two-story-high rooms with blue carpets and much glass) for 
the Secretary and guests has special elevator access from 
the ground entrance of the South Lobby. But it was not 
until December 21. when a choir of eighty trained voices 
of the Recreation Association carolled forth during the noon 
hour. that one felt the Lobby alive and full of Christmas 
warmth. The singing was well directed and many lingered 
to listen. 

“Consolidate Your Debts” was the inviting offer of the 
Credit Union’s poster, while one heard people groan that it 
would be February before they could pay their December 
bills. 

As the days shortened and the list of Cabinet members 
lengthened we discovered the hum in governmental quarters 
rose a pitch or two higher. The lethargy and waiting of 


recent months turned into vivid speculation as to incoming 
personalities and possible policies. One of our Crimson 
vraduates pointed out that over seventy percent of Senator 
Kennedy’s new Cabinet had at one time or another been 
exposed to Harvard’s ivied walls. Announcement in the 
press of a proposal to allocate special representation funds 
so that career officers might be able to accept posts in such 
places as Paris and London intimated that a breakthrough 
might be made on that front. 


With the incoming Administration’s appointment of Dean 
Rusk as Secretary, flanked by Chester Bowles and Adlai 
Stevenson, one sensed an almost audible cheer. Foreign 
Service officers who had known and worked with them need- 
ed no further recommendations, and for others meeting them 
for the first time, their conferences carried persuasive testi- 
mony that here were men of unusual talents and experience. 
Many appointments were still to be announced, but the days 
of waiting were drawing to a close. 


Front Lines 


As the foreign news trickled in during December from 
Laos, Ecuador, Cuba, and the Congo, showing the members 
of the Foreign Service under fire, it became abundantly 
clear that today’s diplomats are indeed in the front lines. 
To the thousands of young people taking the written ex- 
aminations the news reports must have underlined again 
that a career in the Foreign Service offers an adventurous 
and challenging life, not to be assessed in the too-usual pat- 
terns of income, security, and things acquired. 


Life Expectancy 


A few years ago the JouRNAL published an article on 
where FSO’s-retired were settling down, both in the United 
States and overseas. So we were particularly interested re- 
cently to see vital statistics-showing where the life expect- 
ancy was longest in the USA: Connecticut, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska. South Dakota, and Wisconsin. (States 


where it is freezing in winter and hot in summer.) States 
where the life expectancy was shortest included: Arizona. 


California, Georgia, Montana, New Hampshire. New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania. South Carolina, and Wyoming. 


Those figures. however, are for men 
only. For women, who live longer in any 
case, the life expectancy was greatest in 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa. and Washington and least in Ari- 
zona. New Mexico, Rhode Island. Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia. 

These and other irrelevant but fascinat- 
ing facts and figures are contained in the 
handy reference section of the new Satur- 
day Review Executive Desk Diary for 
1961. Other pertinent material included: 
Income Tax Rates of Individual States, 
Clothing Conversion Tables for foreign 
countries (which we haven't seen else- 
where), Guide to New York and to Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Agencies, Cur- 
rency Conversion Table, even a Vintage 


Wine Chart and a Calorie Chart. 


Engraving 


Press and Public Opinion 
At AFSA’s last luncheon at the Shoreham Hotel. Andrew 


Berding spoke with such persuasiveness on the relation of 
the press and public opinion to the formation and imple- 
mentation of foreign policy that at least one public affairs 
officer was heard to remark that he wished every Foreign 
Service officer could have been there. 

Mr. Berding recalled at the outset instances in which 
world public opinion had been a deciding factor in national 
security. 

“I do think it [public opinion] is an important element 
always to be taken into consideration . . . Public opinion 
support of a foreign policy means that the policy has a 
greater chance of acceptance overseas than if other coun- 
tries felt that it had a divided public opinion behind it. . . 
The process of informing the public can be done many 
times better through the commercial media of communica- 
tion than through government means of distribution.” 

That, he pointed out, meant a constant effort to get the 
information to the press and a constant effort also to make 
the information understandable. Thus in the next few years 
such policies as disarmament, colonialism, outer-space pro- 
posals, and the fundamental ideals of our country will have 
to be made completely understandable. 


“I would certainly hope that in all your dealings with 
the press, you would give what attention you could to 
foreign correspondents. . . We have learned in our dealings 
with the press assigned to the Department that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases you can rely on them, provided 
both sides understand the rules; in other words, provided 
a clear statement of the basis on which you are talking 
with the press, whether it’s on the record, background, or 
off the record. 

Today, he said, there is an interest by the press in foreign 
affairs never before equalled. “We need to keep that in mind, 
take it into account, and make use of it. . . The relationships 
and the understanding between our Foreign Service and the 
press have become much closer in the last few years. The 
old clichés, the old concepts that the press had with regard 
to the Foreign Service, | think, have virtually gone.” 
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Chaigneau at the Court 


This is the story of a diplomat who seemed ideally suited to his 
mission. He was an officer of the Court where he resided and a 
national hero. Not only was he one of very few outsiders fluent 
in the local language, he had spent most of his life in the coun- 
try and he knew all its secrets. Rarely have an envoy’s creden- 
tials seemed more impressive; rarely has a mission been less 
successful. 


T was May, 1821. To the captain of the French warship 
lying off the coast of what is today Central Viet Nam, his 
distinguished passenger was Jean-Baptiste Chaigneau, 
Consul of France and His Most Christian Majesty Louis 
XVIII’s Special Envoy to the Imperial Court of Annam. 
To those on shore preparing to receive the traveler, he was 
Nguyen van Thang, “the victor,” adopted son of Emperor 
Gia Long; he was Mandarin of the Second Rank, Imperial 
Delegate, Attaché to the Emperor, Marquis of Thang Thai, 
General of the Army, and Commander of the war sloop, 
Willing Dragon, who was returning home after almost two 
years of absence. 


If Chaigneau were a pensive fellow, the well-known coast- 
line, the dark mountains glowering in the distance, the 
monsoon’s familiar breath on his cheek, and the cerulean 
sky he knew so well might have caused him to reflect on 
the events of his life that had first brought him to this land 
so far from France. Fifty-two years old, he was no stranger 


Chaigneau’s home at Hué 


of Annam 


by Nancy F. Barbour 


to Imperial Annam. He had spent more than half his life 
there. 

Jean Baptiste had been born into a seafaring family in 
Lorient in 1769, he had joined the Navy at the age of twelve 
and after thirteen years before the mast found himself in 
Macao. There he heard that a French clergyman. Pierre 
Pigneau de Behaine, later Bishop of Adran, was calling for 
volunteers to fight in an Annamese civil war on behalf of 
the principal contender to the throne, Nguyen Anh, later 
known as Gia Long. With Nguyen Anh’s young son and 
with hope of receiving advantages for France, the Bishop 
had traveled to Paris to plead for French support. The ex- 
otic little prince had been an instant success at Versailles, 
and Louis XVI, encouraged by the promise of economic con- 
cessions in Annam, had agreed to send a military force to 
aid the prince’s father. This promised aid never material- 
ized, but while in India on his way back to Annam. the re- 
sourceful Bishop did manage to recruit a small force of 
French soldiers of fortune. With these forces. with several 
small warships and with a modest quantity of arms and 
ammunition, the Bishop sailed back to Annam to join forces 
with Nguyen Anh. 

When Chaigneau arrived at Macao in 1794 this struggle 
was already several years old. At twenty-five and with the 
hot blood of adventure coursing through his veins, he was 
irresistibly drawn to the conflict. After 
making his way to Indochina he placed his 
seafaring experience at Neuyen Anh’s dis- 
posal and was named commander of the 
sloop-of-war, Willing Dragon, a commis- 
sion he discharged with distinction in the 
remaining years of the war. His cour- 
age and talents, his victories, too, soon 
won him the Emperor’s esteem and affec- 
tion. After one decisive naval battle the 
sovereign took off his own red velvet tunic 
and placed it around Chaigneau’s shoul- 
ders, saying, “I cannot recompense you 
properly today . but take this robe, 
wear it, and everywhere people see you 
wearing it, you will be honored and re- 
spected.” 


The writer is the wife of the first American 
Consul at Hué, where the Consulate was estab- 
lished on the former rue Chaigneau. 
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| CHAIGNEAU 


Jean-Baptiste Chaigneau in military dress. 


In 1802, Hanoi was finally recaptured, Annam_ recon- 
quered, and the Dragon Throne won for Nguyen Anh. In 
his new capital at Hué the new Emperor, who took the 
dynastic name of Gia Long, remembered at last those who 
had done so much to contribute to his success. Chaigneau 
was appointed mandarin; he was adopted by the Emperor 
as his son. He was given three hectares of land, a house, 
servants, sampans, and a_ personal bodyguard of fifty 
soldiers. 

All these now awaited their master’s return. Chaigneau’s 
relations with the sovereign could not have been better. Gia 
Long had taken a personal interest in Chaigneau’s family. 
It was he who had suggested that Chaigneau marry an 
Annamese girl, thereby increasing his attachment to the 
country, and when she died some years later from a mid- 
wife’s clumsiness, Gia Long had been beside himself with 
rage and sorrow. 

Perhaps. as he gazed at the Annamese coast, Chaigneau 
wondered how his new position as Consul of France would 
fit in with his position in the Court of Annam. It should 
have been a far from unpleasant prospect, for now his 
counsels could contribute not only to the improvement of 
Annam but also to the glory of France. In his mind’s eye 
he may have relived some of the Imperial Council meetings. 
the ceremonial—no longer bizarre to him—of the mandarins 
in their blue silk robes arriving in gilded sedan chairs ac- 
companied by an escort of soldiers and a coterie of servants, 
some shading their masters with green parasols. others cool- 
ing them with fans of peacock feathers. This grand manner 
changed to obsequious servility in Gia Long’s presence. 
where protocol required five prostrations and five shouts of 
“Long Live the Emperor.” By special dispensation Chaig- 
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by Nancy F. Barbour 


neau had been excused from this kowtow—a favor that did 
little to endear him to the rest of the Court. He further 
earned their jealousy by his pro-Christian views, an attitude 
contrasting sharply with the xenophobia of the other man- 
darins. Also unpopular had been his attempts to make the 
sovereign aware of the misery and poverty of the masses, 
of the injustices they suffered, of the unequal burdens they 
bore, and of other privations they endured at the hands of 
the upper classes. In short, he had few friends among the 
mandarins of the Court. 


Some years earlier, the sight of the first French ships he 
had seen in almost twenty years had brought pangs of home- 
sickness to Chaigneau, and he had decided to embark on the 
voyage from which he was now returning. Gia Long had 
greeted his request to return home with astonishment and 
dismay. Had the Emperor done anything wrong? Had he 
offended Chaigneau in any way? Was he unhappy? It 
had taken more than one audience to gain the royal con- 
sent, and it was finally granted only on condition that 
Chaigneau return within three years. With this under- 
standing, with two years’ salary in his pocket, and finally. 
with Gia Long’s blessing, Chaigneau had returned to France 
in November, 1819. 


Any plans he may have had for a quiet visit with his 
family were quickly changed by events in France. Awaiting 
him at his sister’s house at Albi were letters commanding his 
presence before the King. On his arrival Chaigneau learned 
that his government desired to negotiate a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce with Annam. He, Chaigneau, was to be 
charged with this task and commissioned Consul of France, 
Special Envoy to the Court of Annam. Despite the attrac- 
tions of this post, Chaigneau hesitated. Only when Louis 
XVIII personally told him, “You are French and all French- 
men owe themselves to their country. We are counting on 
your patriotism to bring the mission entrusted to you to a 
successful conclusion,” did he finally agree to accept these 
new responsibilities and to go back to Annam once more. 

There seemed no reason why his mission should not be 
successful. The Emperor was indebted to the French for 
their help. his attitude towards them had remained more 
than friendly, and he had always seemed particularly favor- 
ably disposed toward his faithful friend and servant, Jean- 
Baptiste Chaigneau. 


The warship with the new Consul on board anchored in 
the Perfumed River, just opposite the capital of Hué. Chaig- 
neau entered the splendid sampan sent to conduct him to 
shore, and, as required by protocol, proceeded to the port 
mandarin’s house to be officially received. Here he received 
tragic news: Gia Long was dead. 

Shaken by this news, Chaigneau briefly deferred his first 
official audience with the new ruler, Minh Mang, and re- 
tired to his house to discuss the situation with the last of 
his wartime colleagues in Hué, Philippe Vannier. Chaigneau 
knew the royal family well, and he was worried. The new 
Emperor, Gia Long’s fourth son, had been a delicate but 
handsome child. Endowed with a proud, silent manner. he 
had received a classical Chinese education and had begun 
early in life to reflect the xenophobic tendencies of his teach- 
ers and courtiers. Chaigneau knew the situation had changed 
with Gia Long’s death, and he suspected it was not for the 
better. As he later reported to Paris, “I was fearful this 
event would bring to the country some changes very un- 
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CHAIGNEAU 


favorable to the relations in which I was to become the 
mediator.” He was right. 


Nonetheless, Chaigneau dutifully proceeded to carry out 
his instructions. After a respectful wait to pay homage to 
Gia Long’s memory, he sought audience with the new sov- 
ereign. Chaigneau later reported on the audience to his 
Foreign Minister, “On seeing me, he shed tears that I can 
only attribute to the good recommendations of the King. 
his father. In fact, he wanted me to know that Emperor 
Gia Long . . . had praised me in the most flattering terms 
and greatest expressions of benevolence. [Gia Long] 
had been no less laudatory in speaking of France and had 
told Minh Mang, ‘It is a good nation which merits from 
you consideration, and recognition of the services which it 
rendered me in the form of the foreign mandarins’.”. Minh 
Mang assured Chaigneau he would always consider him the 
mandarin for whom his father had had the highest esteem 
and affection. And, when Chaigneau asked that arrange- 
ments be made to receive Louis XVIII’s presents and letter. 
“The King acquiesced in my request and on the spot issued 
the necessary orders for all the pomp and ceremony the 
customs of the country required.” When Chaigneau men- 
tioned his government’s desire to negotiate a treaty, how- 
ever, Minh Mang gave only an equiv ocal reply. 


The letter and gifts were presented the following dav. In 
the vanguard of the colorful cortege which conducted them 
to the palace came the Master of Ceremonies bearing Louis’s 
letter before him on a small, carved wooden tray. A _ piece 
of imperial yellow crepe concealed it from view and at the 
same time announced to all that the procession was of prime 
importance. Flanking the venerable Master of Ceremonies, 
and shielding him from the sun, were two servants with 
yellow parasols. Chaigneau followed .immediately behind. 
Next came the gifts—a gilded pendulum clock, two golden 
candelabra, two bronze vases, sixteen prints of French im- 
perial battles, a musket. a pair of pistols, and a huge mirror. 
Each of these was borne on wooden pallets carried by four 
men, each of whom was accompanied by a parasol-bearer. 
Royal galleys awaited the cortege to take it across the river 
to the Imperial City, and on the banks regiments of soldiers 
were drawn up. 


Describing these events later to the Foreign Minister. 
Chaigneau reported that on arriving at the audience room 
he took the letter from the Master of Ceremonies and placed 
it on a table in front of the Emperor; Minh Mang acknowl- 
edged his acceptance of it by removing the yellow silk cover- 
ing. He asked Chaigneau to translate it. He listened attentive- 
ly and occasionally appeared flattered. When Chaigneau had 
finished, the Emperor was silent for a moment. Then he 
spoke: “We have the same sentiments as the King of 
France, and we should always desire to be friendly with 
him; but what good is a commercial agreement? France is 
too far away for our subjects ever to be able to trade with 
your compatriots. We are separated by several seas and 
have no ships capable of traversing them. If the French 
wish to sell their merchandise here, we will receive them 
as we do the subjects of other nations, provided they observe 
the laws and customs of the country.” In other words, no 
treaty, no special treatment. Chaigneau’s tact and persua- 
siveness were rebuffed. Chaigneau’s mission was a failure 
before it had fairly begun. 


Had the Special Envoy consulted only his personal desires, 
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by Nancy F. Barbour | ° 


| 
he might have departed immediately for France. But he had | 
heen appointed Consul for a five-year tour, and, in spite of 
the failure of his primary mission, he still felt he could be 
useful to his country. He continued to see the Emperor and 
io attend the ministerial meetings at the palace. On some 
vccasions, he reported to his government, “The Prince has 
received me less well than he did at first, but never badly 
enough to renounce hope of obtaining from him some ad- 
vantages for France.” There were even a few gains to 
sustain his optimism. He was able to report, for example, 
that on Chaigneau’s plea, “the Prince . . . did not hesitate 
to accord the right of residence to a small number of French- 
men who have to live here.” These included the consular 
assistant, the nephew of the Consul, the commercial agent 
of a French firm, and a naturalist who wished to study the 
country. 

As if the difficulties in Annam were not sufficiently trying, 
Chaigneau began to suffer from what he felt was his own 
government’s failure to support him. Only after considerable 
haggling did the Foreign Ministry grant him 4,000 francs 
for gifts to influential mandarins, and then with the frosty 
comment that none of these funds could be used for housing | 
or office furnishings, for which he must pay himself. | 

| 


As time wore on and relations with the Annamese failed to. 
improve, Chaigneau began to think his special qualifications | 
made things not easier but more difficult for him. “The | 
position in which I find myself,” he told the Foreign Min- | 
ister, “a little equivocal as a result of my capacity as man-| 
darin, prevents me from acting in a more proper temper, 
whereas another chargé d’affaires could act in a more suit- 
able manner as required by his special powers.” His gov- 
ernment showed little understanding; the Minister was “very | 
surprised to see your opinion of your equivocal position,” 
for which he wanted “detailed and positive explanations.” 


| 
paneer AFTER THIS, in a move which the French inter- | 

preted to be a calculated blow at them, the authorities at. 
Hué granted English traders permission to do business at | 
certain ports. Chaigneau had had more than enough. In) 
Hué he felt himectf increasingly the object of mandarin 
hostility. Back in France his efforts and sacrifices seemed | 
to be unappreciated. Feeling he had reached the poioe| 
where his usefulness in Annam was exhausted, the unhappy) == 
Consul finally addressed the Foreign Minister: “Seeing 
myself the object of a suspicion which becomes more mented 
every day and will end by being humiliating, | take the 
liberty to beg Your Excellency to excuse me from my mis- 
sion that I might return to France at the first propitious 
occasion that presents itself.” On November 15, 1824, be- 
fore even receiving a reply to this request, Chaigneau de- 


parted. 


While in Saigon recuperating from an illness that took| 
the lives of two of his sons, he learned that he had just 
missed a special French naval mission that had been directed 
to Hué to bolster his position. He also learned that nothing: 
had come of this effort. 


Almost forty years later, Chaigneau died in France. His 
nephew, who had been appointed Consul to replace him, had 
not been received. Franco-Annamese relations had been 
severed. All of Chaigneau’s particular attributes, all his 
special qualifications. had failed to make him a successful 
diplomat. 
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The Blowing Up of The Parthenon, by Salvador de 
Madariaga, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 93 pp. $2.95. 
Reviewed by WituiaAM R. TYLER 


EDICATED to “the memory of the Russian soldiers who, 
D in October 1956, left the Red Army and fought and 
died for the freedom of Hungary,” this study of the cold 
war and what to do (and not do) about it is absorbing, 
stimulating. and often provocative. One cannot but wish that 
more authors wrote as much worth reading in as few pages. 


“Rushed into publication because of its significance in 
relation to the explosive world situation,” as we are some- 
what breathlessly informed by the publishers. this anatomy 
of the Cold War derives its title from the explosion in 1687 
of a Venetian bomb on a Turkish powder magazine stored in 
the Parthenon: “Men had risen to that height where such 
beauty is conceived and brought forth. Men had fallen to 
that depth where such beauty is destroyed”—the height 
having been reached by design and inspiration, the destruc- 
tion having “just happened.” 


In general the author is at his best in his brilliant and 
penetrating analysis of the fundamental issues and tensions 
of our time, of the fallacies of thought that are rampant in 
left-wing labor circles, of the illusion which ignorance and 
wishful thinking perpetuate. He is, relatively speaking. weak 
in his assessment of the policies and of the political factors 
which seem to him to have contributed to the West’s in- 
ability, so far, to win the Cold War. He is, for example, 
obsessed by the idea that the U.S. and the U.K. are engaged 
principally in “power politics,” and when he illustrates his 
thesis, the old scars acquired by this passionate Spanish 
apostle of freedom in his long life glow angrily: “An un- 
fortunate mixture of empiricism, power policy and national- 
ism explains the regrettable alliances which the would-be 
crusaders for freedom have seen fit to strike with dictators 
such as Tito and Franco” (p. 44) and later: “. . . we 
should have avoided moves that soil our flag. The most 
important weapon for an army is its flag” (p. 46). The 
author’s interpretation of the Cold War is conditioned, and 
occasionally distorted, by his own political experience and 
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sympathies. It will be difficult for most readers to accept 
his view that the “chief intention” of the U.S. and the U.K. 
“is to defend and if possible strengthen their power” (p. 
62). that they are engaged in a struggle for control of the 
Mediterranean, or that we are witnessing “a struggle for 
supremacy between the two aeronaval Powers of the West.” 


These shortcomings should not. however, obscure the 
depth and clarity of his exposition of the nature and signifi- 
cance of “peaceful coexistence,” of the Berlin crisis, of the 
problems of the Eastern European countries, of the dis- 
armament issue, of world public opinion. He puts his finger 
unerringly on the dangers of “summitry,” and he points up 
convincingly the need for a cause to which the free world 
can rally with as much undeviating sense of purpose as is 
displayed by communism. This cause, he states, is that of 
freedom, whose voice can sway humanity, but only if it 
speaks with authority and integrity. The author concludes 
that the primary role in this effort falls to the United States: 
“If the free world is going to win the Cold War, the United 
States must recover the authority that was hers (sic) at the 
time of the Marshall Plan.” 


While the author’s own recommendations as to what 
should be specifically undertaken are somewhat sketchy, 
there is no doubt of the relevance of his definition of the 
challenge before us, or of the penalty if we fail to meet it. 


British Labor and Public Ownership, by Herbert E. 
Weiner. Introduction by Michael Ross, Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 111 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Louts A. WIESNER 


667 DEAS OF dramatic social action to remedy the undesir- 

] able features of modern western industrialism have 
colored the thinking of labor-minded organizations through- 
out the world . . . in the economically underdeveloped new 
nations, nationalization is considered as a sort of touchstone 
of progressive thinking.” These words from FSO Herbert 
Weiner’s preface aptly state why his book is significant for 
those who are concerned with broad social policy in both 
developed and less developed countries. 


It tells the history of an idea, the idea of democratic 
socialism, as it was worked out. translated into fact over a 


wide range of the economy, and is now being reappraised in 
Great Britain. 


Dr. Weiner brings out two particularly relevant features 
of the British experience. The first is how British labor 
developed policies of nationalization which were compatible 
with political democracy and with the independent assertion 
of the rights of workers within a socialist system. British 
labor never succumbed to the Communist theory that there 
can be no conflict in a socialist society between the interests 
of workers and those of the directors of the industries which 
are theoretically the property of the workers. On the mor- 
row of the Labor electoral victory of 1945 the Trades Union 
Congress made this clear when W. P. Allen, speaking for the 
TUC General Council, said, “We are not anxious to create 
difficulties for the government, as you will have gathered 
from these proceedings, but the TUC is still not an append- 
age to any government and must express its views.” 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Edited by Don K. Price, Harvard University 


For the first time — an important non-partisan evaluation of the 
“second most important office” 


An illuminating critique and an analysis of the office of Secretary of State in 
terms of the complex roles and relationships that make the office what it is to- 
day: a key position at the head of a vast, expanding federal department deeply 
involved in vital domestic and world affairs. Seven highly qualified experts, who 
have held important roles in shaping the State Department, analyze the many 
facets of the Secretary’s task: Dean Ach son, Robert Bowie, John Sloan Dickey, 
William Y. Elliott, Paul Nitze, Don K. Price and Henry M. Wriston. Also in- 
cluded is the final report of the 18th American Assembly — a memo to the next 
President of the United States. This realistic, critical study proposes changes and 
stresses the qualifications an effective Secrctary must possess. 


Cloth, $3.50, Spectrum Paperback, $1.95 
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The Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals 


Defines your role for a program of action 


This book contains the official Report to the President from the Commission on 
National Goals. Its message speaks to <ll Americans telling us what we can do 
as individuals to help our nation achiev> its objectives. It sets a series of goals . 


for vital areas of our national life and proposes policies and programs to at- 
tain these goals. The issues are stated clearly and concisely. The proposals are 
bold and decisive, calling for specific courses of action as well as continuing 
discussion and debate among intelligent Americans. 


Cloth, $3.50, Spectrum Paperback, $1.00 


Administered by THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY, Columbia University 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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1. Turin, Vladimiro Calarese, Visa Clerk at the Consulate, 
shows Consul Charles K. Moffly the statuette, “I] Toro di 
Torino,” awarded him by the Mayor of Turin. Calarese re- 
ceived the trophy after he had won two bronze medals in the 
Olympic saber competitions. 


2. Heidelberg. Mrs. Ernest Herbster of USIA’s Herbster fam- 
ily art team is shown here between Mr. Werner Storck, a 
graphic artist, and Mr. Wolf Lentz, Program Director, at the 
Amerika Haus in Darmstadt, Germany, where Mrs. Herbster 
lectured on “Painting—a Family Hobby.” 


3. Seoul. FSO and Mrs. Robert Fearey, of the Embassy in 
Tokyo, recently visited this frontline observation post near 
Seoul. They are shown in a bunker, under camouflage netting, 
at the entrance to underground passages leading to front line 
fortifications. This bunker is called “Kumgulsan” and is an 
observation post of the Republic of Korea’s 28th Division. 
From left to right: General Yun, 28th ROK Division, Mrs. 
Marshall Green, Mrs. Fearey, Mr. Fearey, Mr. Marshall Green, 
and Col. Troiano, Senior US Adviser, 28th ROK Division. 


4. Tunis. FSO Edward J. Gaumond presenting the first rabbit 
shot on opening day of the hunting season to President Bour- 
guiba. Mr. Gaumond, Administrative Officer at the Embassy, 
had made the first “kill” of the day. 


5. Djakarta. FSO and Mrs. Frontis B. Wiggins, Jr., after 
their wedding last year in Canisius College Chapel, are shown 
with Ambassador Howard P. Jones, who acted as father-of-the- 
bride, and Mrs. Jones. Mr. Wiggins is Budget and Fiscal Officer 
and Mrs. Wiggins, the former Laura J. C. Ponnone, is Com- 
munications Clerk. 


6. -Nicosia. Ambassador Fraser Wilkins presents his creden- 
tials to His Beatitude Archbishop Makarios, President of the 
new Republic of Cyprus. In the background are Cypriot For- 
eign Minister Spyros Kyprianou (at left) and Administrative 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, C.A. Ashiotis. 


7. Monrovia. Deputy Under Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tration Loy W. Henderson here pays a courtesy call on the 
Vice President of Liberia, William R. Tolbert. Mr. Henderson 
was accompanied by Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews (right). 
and C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., Director, Office of Middle and 
Southern African Affairs. 
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The independent representation of labor’s interests vis-a- 
vis the state as employer has in fact been respected by both 
Labor and Conservative governments. 


The second significant feature of the British experience 
with nationalization is that it did not bring about the millen- 
ium. By 1951 the British electorate was convinced of this 
and brought the Conservatives back to power, returning 
them with increased majorities in 1955 and 1959, The Con- 
servatives denationalized steel and portions of other indus- 
tries, but retained public ownership in most of the nation- 
alized sectors. Weiner concludes the body of his scholarly 
work with a description of Labor’s reexamination of its 
policies, a reappraisal which is still going on. 


Development Diplomats? 
by CHARLES F. Knox, Jr. 


ASED ON THE William L. Clayton Lectures of 1960 of the 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts Univer- 
sity. Mr. Black has written a book that should be read care- 
fully by all interested in the programs and the philosophies 
of economic development, and particularly by those con- 
cerned directly with the difficult problem of the diplomacy 
of economic development. Here is a statesman-banker whose 
vision encompasses the world, whose mind is receptive to ex- 
perimentation within the whole range of developmental tech- 
niques, and who recognizes that, irrespective of Com- 
munism, the world is caught up in the dilemma of so 
distributing facilities for production that the populations 
in the under-developed countries can catch up with and 
enjoy in some measure the good life enjoyed by the West. 
Of particular interest is Mr. Black’s suggestion that there 
be created a corps of “Development Diplomats” to handle 
this complicated problem, an idea that should meet with 
favorable reception by all Western governments. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, by 
Eugene R. Black. Harvard University Press, 74 pp., $3.00. 


Steadfast and Changing 
by E. J. Betcen 


HE LATEST in an avalanche of books about Gaullist 

France is also the clearest. Raymond Aron has brought 
some university lectures up to date and expanded them into 
a slim volume. He discusses the present French political 
system (which he calls a parliamentary empire). France's 
expanding economy, its dwindling empire. and its current 
problems. He maintains that France today, as always, is 
unpredictable in her sudden reversals, and constant in her 
fundamental impulses. Hence the title. Aron feels that as 
long as de Gaulle is there, and the war continues in Algeria. 
the professional politicians will bow to the authority of their 
“benevolent monarch,” but that a democracy—the mode of 
government favored for France—becomes stable only when 
obedience is given to institutions rather than individuals. 
He does not believe the events of the past two years have 
wrought any basic changes in the French political pattern 
and observes, perhaps ironically, that what the 1958 con- 
spirators seem to have made possible is exactly what they 
wanted to prevent. Conclusion: only the terms and date of 
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the final outcome in Algeria remain in doubt. 

Aron admits that for the time being everything in France 
depends upon de Gaulle, who completely dominates both 
domestic and foreign affairs. This is the man that Walter 
Lippmann, who is not given to hyperbole, has called the 
greatest practicing genius in the field of high politics and 
strategy. Some inkling of how de Gaulle’s mind works 
might be gained by looking at some of his early writing on 
character, prestige, doctrine, politics and the conduct of 
war. Thirty years ago he discussed these subjects in an 
appeal to his fellow officers designed to inspire their exist- 
ence in the inter-war Army. He said that “only if the phi- 
losophy proper to the soldier is restored will an edge be 
given to the sword. In that philosophy he will find nobility 
of outlook, pride in his vocation, and a chance to influence 
the world outside himself.” A generation later the remark- 
able thing about this translation is that it reads like an 
analysis of the behavior of de Gaulle today. 


FRANCE: Steadfast and Changing, by Raymond Aron, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 193 pp., index. $4.75. 

THE EDGE OF THE SWORD, by Charles de Gaulle, Criterion 
Books, New York, 128 pp., $3.50. 


Two To Be Read 
by Davin Henry 


FIND IT PLEASANT to be able to recommend a current pair 
I of volumes on the USSR. Each is competent in its field, 
though the two of them differ greatly, one being academic 
and the other reportorial. 

The first is a new volume on Soviet foreign policy, appar- 
ently designed as a college textbook but worthy of a wider 
readership. It possesses an unusual and, I believe, effective 
format. Each chapter treats a historical period or current 
aspect of Soviet foreign policy and consists of an essay by 
the editor, Alvin Z. Rubinstein, followed by excerpts from 
important documents from official Communist sources. The 
documentation illustrates the points which the editor makes 
in the introductory essay. Thus, for example, he supports 
the chapter on “The Ideological Basis of Soviet Foreign 
Policy” with “readings” from Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 
and the chapter on “The Pattern of Post-Stalinist Foreign 
Policy” with excerpts from recent treaties, diplomatic notes, 
and Soviet policy statements. This format has the virtue of 
encouraging the reader to study actual Soviet texts instead 
of merely summaries and interpretations of them. There is 
no substitute for reading the original Soviet statements 
themselves, prolix, boring and irritating though they usually 
are. In addition, Mr. Rubenstein has chosen his readings well. 
There can be no such thing as a “typical” selection when 
each chapter covers years of time or broad areas of policy, 
but the editor has found selections which reflect the Soviet 
viewpoint accurately and which integrate smoothly with the 
thought development of his competent introductory essays. 


An equally penetrating, though completely different, ap- 
proach to Soviet reality appears in Harrison Salisbury’s 
latest book on his experiences as a reporter in the USSR. 
Here the point of view is individual, rather than academic: 
the work consists of first-hand observations and personal 
anecdotes. Naturally, such a volume can he far more enter- 
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taining than a study volume, and the author makes the 
most of his opportunities. He has a brilliant eye for detail 
and a vivid awareness of colors, sounds, smells. movements. 
and words. His small vignettes catch more of the flavor of 
the Soviet scene than the lengthy descriptions of some other 
writers. 

This volume, the latest of several he has written about 
the USSR, describes his return there in 1959, after a five- 
year absence. In addition to his impressions of Moscow, 
Mr. Salisbury covers his extensive travels in Siberia and 
his visit to Outer Mongolia. This Mongolian experience 
seems to have made a deep impression on Mr. Salisbury. 
He feels strongly that antagonism between Russia and Red 
China is growing rapidly and that the two Communist giants 
will clash openly before long. He devotes one of his two 
least rewarding chapters to “proving” that contention. This 
chapter and the final one of the book (which could well be 
omitted) demonstrate the fallacy of trying to base complex 
political judgments on direct personal experiences. Some 
of Mr. Salisbury’s interpretations of the communist world 
are extreme and controversial; at best, one must say that it 
seems impossible to validate them from the evidence offered, 
But these dubious political generalizations (e.g. the desir- 
ability of liquidating our overseas bases) do not spoil the 
real value of this book as an impressive first-hand report 
on the current Soviet scene. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION, edited with 
introduction and notes by Alvin Z, Rubinstein. Random House, New 
York, 457 pp., $6.50. 


TO MOSCOW—AND BEYOND, by Harrison E. Salisbury. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 301 pp., $4.95. 


A Lovely World 


i A WORLD which may still think of Japan either in 
terms of Madame Butterfly or as the Germany of the 
East. Allan Bosworth’s book “The Lovely World of Richi- 
san” will be welcome. 

Bosworth, a naval captain who was stationed for seven 
years in Japan as a Public Information Officer, brings to his 
writing a clear eye and an ability at spare description which 
is delightful and often moving. 

His book consists of a series of episodes generally center- 
ing around Richi-san, a youthful widow whose undaunted if 
adventurous English helps to picture an ancient culture for a 
sympathetic visitor from the United States—and Texas. 

To those who have read sections from this book in the 
New YorKER and Harper’s it will be apparent that Japan 
presents other faces to the world as well. Swindlers exist. 
and wrestlers who are fed to a monstrous size for the sake 
of sumo, the stylized school of wrestling. 

Bosworth captures these on paper with Richi-san’s help. 
The result is rewarding. 


THE LOVELY WORLD OF RICHI-SAN, by Allan R. Bosworth. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 222 pp., $3.95. 


ORDERING BOOKS? Through your AFSA offices you may purchase most books at discount. 


“Tribes of the Sahara,” by Lloyd Cabot Briggs, Harvard 
University Press. 295 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by WituiaM J. Porter 


Loyp CaBot Brices, a Research Fellow in North African 

Anthropology, Harvard University, has produced a most 
interesting study of the Saharan region and its inhabitants 
at a time when the Sahara is assuming increasing political 
and economic importance. Mr. Briggs resided at Algiers 
while compiling this work, and while there he was privileged 
to examine extensive French records. 

As the title indicates, Mr. Briggs concentrated mainly on 
the origins, structures, and customs of the inhabitants of an 
area more than twice as big as all of Europe west of the 
Russian border, including Great Britain and Denmark. He 
does, however, go rather extensively into the history and 
geography of the great desert, though the work tends to show 
that facilities for study of the eastern region were not as 
available to him as those for the western—predominantly 
French-controlled—areas. In his preface, the author ex- 
pressed regret that so much “balderdash” had been written 
and repeated about the Sahara, but if his purpose was to 
de-romanticize the region he did not achieve it. The vivid 
historical sketches of early explorers like Caillie (1827-28) 
and Barth (1850-55) are in themselves sufficient to keep 
one turning the pages of this essentially serious study; and 
to these French and German exploits are added fascinating 
references, all duly documented, about enterprising Brit- 
ishers like Ensign Toole and Mr. Tyrwhitt, each of whom, 
in the year 1824, crossed the Sahara alone from Tripoli to 
Lake Chad! 

Seven or eight chapters, the bulk of the book, deal with 
the sedentary populations, the hunters and nomads. and 
give special attention to the major groupings, i.e., the 
Tuareg, the Arabs, and the Moors. All of this material is 
presented convincingly and it seems clear that Mr. Briggs 
did more than search the records when collecting it. 

In the final chapter of the book, one entitled “Retrospect 
and Prophecy,” the author endeavored to use history to 
predict the future of the Sahara. This brought him quickly 
to the conclusion that neither under the Arabs nor under 
the Europeans is there much hope “for anything resembling 
lasting peace and prosperity within a democratic frame- 
work.” Your reviewer found thoughts of this nature rather 
startling, coming as they did immediately after a discussion, 
a rather intimate discussion, of the inhabitants of the region 
and their daily preoccupations. But Mr. Briggs did not pro- 
long his examination of the applicability of democracy 
(modern democratic techniques, etc.) to these tribes. He 
quickly ended the discussion with the thought that tribal 
structures are breaking down and that, in the future, 
nomadism on a grand scale will fade away. 


Foreign Service officers and others interested in the Sahara 
and the countries claiming this or that segment of it would 
do well to spend a little time with this volume. Scholarly 
and informative, it presents in orderly fashion much infor- 
mation about a region due to attain greater prominence, or 
notoriety, in the years immediately ahead. 


Just 


address your orders to AFSA Books, Suite 301, 1742 “G” St., N.W., Wash, 6, D.C., 
listing the book’s title, author and publisher. You will be billed upon receipt of the book. 
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AFSA Scholarships 


OT WITHOLT much soul-searching did the eight mem- 
bers of the Education Committee of the American 
Foreign Service Association meet at 6:30 one Satur- 

day morning last May to make the final determination of 
scholarship winners for the 1960-61 academic year. The 
meeting was the climax of hard preparatory work; during 
the preceding month every Com- 


by Marcaret Morcan 
and LARue R. LurxKins 


Eligibility for the above scholarships varies. Some, by 
the direction of the donors, are available only to children of 
career Foreign Service officers. 
those awarded by the Association from its general scholar. 
ship fund—are open to children of all members of the 
Association, whether they represent the State Department, 


ICA, USIA. or other 


mittee member had read and 


ment agencies whose overseas 


However. the majority— | 


govern. , 


studied each of the 113 applica- Scholarships personnel are eligible for mem- 
tions. With only forty $500 bership. Twenty-seven — schol- 
scholarships to award among Preparatory Schools 1959-60 1960-61 arships were available, for in- 
this group, decisions could be lebialiiniies 9 12 stance. to children of all mem- 
reached only after careful Awards 2 2 bers of the Association for the 
thought and considerable discus- Ratio of awards to applicants — 22% 16.5% 1960-61 academic year, and of 
sion, (Following the article is a Culieaes this number five went to ICA 
statistical breakdown giving in- and USIA children. 

formation on various factors re- Clearly a $500 scholarship is 

. wards . . 

garding applicants and grantees, Ratio of 380 not ordinarily going to spell the 


including: age, entering class. 
rank, agency, and posting of 
parents. 

Scholarships for Foreign Serv- 
ice children have an honorable, 
if not an ancient, history. The 
first scholarship was provided 
by the Oliver Bishop Harriman 


Applicants 
Awards 


Scholarships 


Total, Preparatory and College 


Ratio of awards to applicants 


* Not including 3 New York Times Foundation 


difference between a_ Foreign 


Service child’s having or not 


88 113 having a college education. It 
38 10* does, however, represent a sub- 
13% 7 stantial help, and it reflects the 


Committee’s consistent aim over 
the years of assisting as many 
children as possible. The num- 


trust set up in 1927. In 1933 the 

Association awarded its first scholarship: the amount was 
$150. The ForeIGN Service JoURNAL began awarding a 
scholarship in 1936. It was awarded to students at’ the 
secondary school level and was. initially, for $150, often 
divided between two recipients. Later came the William 
Benton, Robert W. Bliss, Wilbur J. Carr, and Gertrude 
Stewart Memorial scholarships. With the exception of the 
Harriman award, which now amounts to roughly $1.000 a 
year. all these scholarships provided by the Association now 
have a value of $500. In 1959 and 1960 the New York 
Times Foundation generously established scholarships for 
Foreign Service children at Harvard. Radcliffe. Colum- 
bia. and Barnard, which provide a stipend of from $500 
to $2.000 a year and also provide for one round-trip each 
year between the college and the parents’ post. These 
scholarships are not awarded by the Association, but are 
handled directly by the colleges. 


Margaret Morgan, wife of George A. Morgan, and LaRue R. Lutkins 
are both members of AFSA’s Scholarship Committee. 
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ber of scholarships awarded has 
risen steadily: 28 for 1958-59; 38 for 1959-60; 40 for 1960- 
61. But this rise has not been sufficient to keep pace with 
the increase in applications, from 68 in 1958 to 113 in 1960, 
and as a result the ratio of awards to applications has 
dropped from 41% to 35% over the three-year period. 

The program has focused generally on assistance to stu- 
dents in college. Specifically the Committee has tended to 
favor those entering their first year of college. in the belief 
that this presents the greatest adjustment problems and that 
in later years many can qualify for scholarship aid 
given by their college. The number of scholarships given 
hy the Committee to children at the preparatory school level 
is small compared to the total, 2 out of 38 in 1959-60 and 
2 out of 40 in 1960-61. These awards are normally given 
only for children entering the 11th or 12th grades and in 
cases where the parents are posted abroad. 

Scholarship. as defined by Webster, is “learning.” But a 
scholarship is a different kettle of cash: again, says Webster, 
it is “a foundation for the support of a scholar or student, 
as in a college.” In the awarding of Association scholarships 
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AFSA_ 
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: 
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the vreatest weight is given to the factor of relative need. 
For 1959-60, 26 of the 36 awards at the college level went to 
children among the half of the applicants deemed to be 
most in need of assistance; for 1960-61 the figures were 31 
out of 38. The next most significant consideration is proven 
scholastic achievement; this factor assumes particular im- 
portance when the Committee comes to deciding which chil- 
dren in the less needy half of the applicants should be given 
awards. In addition, other factors such as personality and 
character, extracurricular activities, leadership qualities, 
and education plans are all considered. Letters from 
teachers and principals personalize the record. as do state- 
ments submitted by the students themselves. Some of the 
latter are brief and succinct, others lengthy and detailed. 
All are interesting. By the time an application has been 
fully reviewed, the Committee member generally has a good 
picture of the boy or girl. 

How is an applicant’s financial need judged by the Com- 
mittee? A separate. confidential financial statement. adapted 
to meet our special requirements from the form used by 
approximately 170 colleges, is submitted by the applicant's 
parent directly to Mr. Clarke Slade. the Association’s Edu- 
cational Counselor. It is seen by no one else. On the 
basis of these statements, which provide detailed informa- 
tion on family income, assets represented by bank accounts. 
real estate holdings, investments, etc.. indebtedness and ex- 
traordinary expenses, Mr. Slade breaks down the applicants 
into four roughly equal groups in terms of the relative de- 
eree of need. In making this determination, at the Com- 
mittee’s direction he takes into account total family resources 
including any income from such sources as trust funds, in- 


surance policies for education purposes, and the earnings of 
a working mother. 


Because 
governing 


of the limited funds available to it and the 
principle of spreading these funds as widely as 
feasible to deserving applicants, the Committee has adopted a 
rule that an award will not be granted to a student who is 
receiving substantial scholarship aid from some other source, 
e.g. the college or The New York Times Foundation. Actual- 
ly, such cases have been relatively few; the Committee was 
surprised and dismayed to find this year that less than half 
the applicants were also seeking aid elsewhere. 


With the rising number of children of secondary school 
and college age, we must expect that next year and in the 
years immediately ahead we will face an ever-increasing 
number of applications, from highly qualified boys and 
girls who will need financial help for their education. To 
cope with this growing demand the Association will clearly 
require more scholarship funds. Contributions to the Asso- 
ciation for this purpose are tax-deductible. 
large or small. 


They may be 
At present $500 will provide a scholarship 
for one year; the donor may direct that it be named in 
honor of a specific person. But for the bulk of our funds 
we will continue to depend on a large number of small 
donations. The largest amount is provided through the 
voluntary contributions of $2.00 or more given by Associa- 
tion members in connection with payment of annual Asso- 
ciation dues. To afford the best possible educational oppor- 
tunities for deserving Foreign Service children is the Asso- 
ciation’s objective. Remember that your dollars and dimes 
are needed to achieve it. 


COLLEGES 
1959-60 Entering Previous Posted D.C. Status of Need 
Age lass Agency AFSA aid or abroad FSO parent Category* 
79 Applicants (16) 3 Freshman 43 State 66 Yes 25 DC 26 CM 3 A 16 
(17) 31 Sophomore 17 ICA 9 No 54 Abroad 49 FSO-1, 6 B18 
(18) 22 Junior 11 USIA 4 Retired or FSO-2, 17 
(19) 10 Senior 8 deceased 4 FSO-3, 15 D 
(20) 8 FSO-4, 9 
(21) 4 FSO-5, 6 
(22) 1 FSO-6, 2 
FSR-1, 1 
FSR-3, 2 
FSR-4, 7 
FSR-5, 2 
FSS-2, 1 
FSS-4, 1 
FSS-6, 1 
FSS-9, 2 
Retired, 2 
Deceased, 2 
36 Awards (16) 1 Freshman 20 State 31 Yes 15 DC 13 FSO-], 1 A a 
(17) 14 Sophomore 7 ICA 3 No 21 Abroad 19 FSO-2, 7 B 8 
(18) 10 Junior 5 USIA 2 Retired or FSO-3, 8 Cc 1 
(19) 4 Senior 4 deceased 4 FSO-4, 4 D 14 
(20) 5 FSO-5, 3 
(21) 2 FSO-6, 1 
FSR-1, 1 
FSR-4, 3 
FSS-4, 1 
* A—mild to negligible FSS-6, 1 
B— moderate to mild FSS-9, 2 
C—severe to moderate Retired, 2 
D—critical to severe 


Deceased, 2 


} 
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AFSA Scholarships 


1960-61 


101 Applicants 


38 Awards** 


* A—mild to negligible 
B—moderate to mild 
C—severe to moderate 
D—critical to severe 


Age 


(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(24) 


(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


Entering 
Class 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Graduate 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


59 


20 
13 
8 
1 


24 


Ww 


COLLEGES 
Previous 
Agency AFSA aid 

State 89 Yes 95. 
ICA 8 No 76 
USIA 4 

State 34 Yes 10 
ICA ] No 28 
USIA 3 


** Not including 3 New York Times Foundation Scholarships 


1959-60 
9 Applicants 


2 Awards 


1960-61 
12 Applicants 


2 Awards 


* A—mild to negligible 
B—moderate to mild 
C—severe to moderate 
D—critieal to severe 
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Age 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(16) 
(17) 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(18) 


(16) 


— 


Entering 
Class 
oth 1 
10th 2 
llth 1 
12th 5 
12th 2 

oth 2 
10th 3 
llth 3 
12th 4 
12th 2 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Agency 
State 8 
ICA 1 
State 2 
State 11 
ICA 1 
State 1 
ICA 1 


Previous 
AFSA aid 
Yes 2 
No 7 
Yes 2 
No 12 
No 2 


Posted D.C. 


or abroad 


DC 31 
Abroad 61 
Retired or 
deceased 9 


DC 8 
Abroad 26 
Retired or 
deceased 4 


Posted D.C. 


or abroad 


DC 7 
Abroad 3 


DC 1 
Abroad 


— 


DC 6 
Abroad 6 


Abroad 2 


Status of 


FSO parent 


FSO-1, 11 
FSO-2, 22 
FSO-3, 25 
FSO-4, 14 
FSO-5, 2 
FSO-6, 1 
¥rso-7, 1 
1 
FSR-2, 3 
FSR-3, 4 
FSR-4, 4 
FSR-5, 1 
FSS-4, 2 
FSS-9, 1 
Retired, 5 
Deceased, 4 


FSO-1, 4 
FSO-2, 8 
FSO-3, 11 
FSO-4, 2 
FSO-5, 2 
FSR-i, 1 
FSR-3, 2 
| 
FSS-4, 2 
FSS-9, 1 
Retired, 3 


Deceased, 1] 


Status of 


FSO parent 


FSO-1, 
FSO-2, 
FSO-3, 
FSO-4, 
FSR-3, 


FSO-2, 


RK we 


to 


FSO-1, 
FSO-2, 
FSO-3, 
FSO-4, 
FSO-5, 
FSR-2, 
FSR-3, 


DWN 


FSO-1, 1 
FSR-3, 1 


Need 
Category* 
A 2 
B 24 
D 2 
A 3 
B 6 
16 
is 
Need 
Category* 
A 1 
B 4 
4 
B 
B 3 
3 
D 4 
B I 
D 
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Out of the Woods 


in the Language Program 


by Jere Brou-KAHN 


N FIRST leaving the rarefied atmosphere of the Foreign 
O Service Institute to come to Thailand two years ago, 
my fellow Thai language students and I were both amazed 
and delighted to find that we could begin immediately to 
reap the benefits of our nine months’ intensive training in 
this difficult and abstruse language. The first inkling came 
when we debarked from the airplane and passed through 
customs. We soon found that our ability to speak to the offi- 
cials in Thai and to be understood by them, as well as to 
understand what they were saying to us. provoked a host of 
smiles and the complimentary “pood pasa Thai geng—you 
speak Thai expertly’—which was to become a familiar part 
of our vocabularies. 

Two years ago we had to accept such compliments as pure 
flattery and nothing else, both because to take them seriously 
would have turned our heads upside down and because we 
knew in our minds that a mere thousand hours of class- 
room teaching had barely put us on the threshold of this 
most difficult language. Our American linguist had indeed 
confided to us that Thai was one of the three most difficult 
languages spoken by a sizeable number of people in the world 
the other two being Arabic and Chinese), and that it would 
take us a long time to acquire any appreciable fluency. 

But undaunted we came to Thailand, were immediately 
complimented on our language skills, and then began the 
hard job of trying to set aside an hour a day from our 
regular work for further study. Using the language at every 
opportunity was also a problem, for many of the people with 
whom we dealt officially spoke fluent English, the younger 
ones having been educated in the U.S.. the U.K., or Australia. 


I can well remember, however, my first official function. 
The Ambassador called out the Thai language specialists in 
force (three junior officers) to attend a reception for ten 
Thai National Assemblymen who were off to visit the U.S. 
As it happened. only a few of them could speak any English, 
and my colleagues and | were amazed at the fact that we 
could at least tell them that the weather in the “States” in 
October was colder than in Thailand and that they’d better 
take along topcoats. It was pretty hard to explain what a top- 
coat was since there is no such animal in Thailand, but we 
somehow put together our limited vocabulary well enough 
for them to get the idea. At any rate, we never heard that 
any of them froze to death on arrival. 


Our success was so great, since none of the other officers 
was able to converse directly with those who couldn’t 
speak English, that we were asked to see the group off at the 
airport. This was the first of many three-hour trips to the 
airport to either welcome or bid farewell to visitors. But I 
remember this particular trip fondly since almost the whole 


Mr. Broh-Kahn entered the Foreign Service in 1957. After complet- 
ing the FSO Basic Course, he was assigned to Thai language training 
and thence to Bangkok. 
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Assembly came down to see them off and we made first 
contacts with many prominent Thais who expressed amaze. 
ment at our fluency in their language. 

Such compliments. as T have noted, first left me suspicious 
as to their sincerity. But in the past two years. although | 
have by no means become an expert on Thai manners and 
customs. I have come to believe that the Thai people do not 


compliment you unless they mean it. Yes. they are gracious | 


and hospitable. but they don’t waste their breath on false 
compliments. Therefore at the end of two years. although | 
have manfully tried to resist such flattery. I have finaily 


been forced to bow to the persuasiveness of this country of , 


polished diplomats. While I appreciate after much time spent 


on practice and study that I am still only beginning to be | 


able to use my Thai. I nevertheless find that I am able to use 
it more and more, both officially and socially. The same 


is true of my colleagues, one of whom. as the only American | 


Consular officer in Bangkok, spoke only Thai to the Thais in 


his office all day. except when he was testing Thai applicants — 


for student visas on their ability to use English. Even his 
local staff. which had served over ten years in the Embassy 
and spoke fluent English. appreciated this effort. This officer 
was sincerely using his language to do things officially which 
could not be done without it. 


Socially. being able to speak Thai is much more than just 


a conversational trick. It is true that many of the higher-up 
Bangkok Thai with whom my colleagues and | deal in the 
normal business day speak English to some degree. but many 
of them, particularly the wives of the top officers, speak less 
English than we spoke Thai when we first arrived. As I 
noted in the case of the Assemblymen. there are also some 
Thais who speak little or no English. This is true of many 
Army officers. and even the Prime Minister, Field Marshal 
Sarit. converses officially with the Ambassador through 
an interpreter. usually the Foreign Minister. In any case, 
being able to speak just a few words of Thai is always an 
ice-breaker with those whose English is limited or non- 
existent. 
speaks. even with those whose English is fluent. the more 
the Thai lose their reserve and are willing to speak freely 
on a subject. At this point. the social benefits tend to merge 
into the official ones, for the usefulness of after-hours cock- 
tails in the pursuit of business has been well established 


And I have found that the more Thai an officer ‘ 


previously. (I might also note that a few whis-su-kee-so-dahs | 


help the imbiber to increase his comprehension of and 
fluency in the language immeasurably.) 

Being able to use Thai also has its rewards in another 
direction. While it is true that many Bangkok Thai speak 
fluent English, their up-country brethren do not. If an officer 
is to understand more than just the life of the capital city, 


. . 
a knowledge of the language is essential. An interpreter can 


be used instead. of course, but T have always had a greater 
suspicion of the interpreter’s telling me only what I wanted 
to hear than I have had doubts of my own ability to under- 
stand what someone else was telling me face to face in his 
own language. 

To my language specialist colleagues as well as to myself, 
the language itself has been a key to the whole culture of 
the people. Much of the time during my regular hour-a-day 
language class I spend discussing in Thai with my teacher 


subjects as diverse as fortune telling. polygamy. Thai re- | 
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by Jere Broh-Kahn 


actions to the U-2. Buddhist theology. Thai history, fairy 
tales from the Thai Aesop, and the raising of children. While 
an officer with two years in a country can hardly pretend 
to be an expert on that country, I do feel that someone who 
studies the country’s language, whether he got a head-start 
at FSI or not, will still come out of that country knowing 
more about it than if he doesn’t study its language. And I 
would add that an hour a day of language study with a 
native of the country will prove more valuable to the officer 
in his understanding of the country than the same hour 
devoted to reading secondary sources about the country. 
Turning the coin to the other side, suppose we say for 
the sake of argument that the study of exotic languages 
has no practical use whatsoever for a foreign service type. 
What good is it then? Why, it is good for plain, old- 
fashioned public relations. Perhaps you can’t weigh the 
practical benefits of what some people call propaganda, but 
in this instance they seem large indeed. Just as in the U.S. 
a smart huckster or politician uses the particular regional 
interests of the section in which he wants to sell his product 
or himself by adapting his pitch in the South to “y'all” or in 
the West to “Howdy. neighbor,” so a smart diplomat can 
make use of foreign languages when he goes out to advertise 
his own country in other parts of the world. I remember the 
day the Deputy Chief of Mission in Bangkok threw out the 
first pitch of the season for the softball league. which in- 
cluded a number of Thai teams. His first word of address to 
the assembled teams was the traditional Thai greeting 
“sawatdee which did more to link the Thai and American 
audience together than all the rest of his best wishes in 


English. 


Here I may note that the mere attempt to learn a difficult 
language and the setting aside of valuable business or after- 
duty hours to its study has in itself proved a valuable piece 
of propaganda. For it is not only the so-called language 
specialists. mostly junior officers, who are praised by the 
Thai for our ability to use their language. The senior 
officers who cram a few hours of study a week into their 
overloaded schedules are also reaping public praise for 
their interest in the language of the country in which they 
serve. Some of them, after three years of study in Thailand, 
can use Thai as effectively as we American-incubated types. 
For instance, the Ambassador, who has encouraged language 
study by his staff as well as by himself. recently received a 
great deal of favorable publicity for being able to under- 
stand Thai on a TV program in which his interviewers spoke 
almost entirely in that language. Not to mention our wives, 
bless them, who have to get up with us early in the morn- 
ing to drive through Bangkok traffic to study at their own 
expense at the mission school. Actually, the gentle sex seems 
to flourish on language study, and in many instances they 
have even outdistanced their husbands in proficiency. 

Since I have already noted the “propaganda” value of 
knowing and using just one word of Thai, I should now get 
the record straight by saying that anyone who does apply 
himself to studying this difficult language a few hours a 
week over the course of three or four years can get fairly 
good at it. He will be able to use it effectively not only in 
Bangkok society but also in his up-country jaunts. And he 
will certainly be able to read the local press which loses a 
great deal of its flavor in translation. Perhaps someday we 
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LANGUAGE 


may be able to dispense with the translators when we have 
trained enough officers to read their own breakfast-table 
news. While it is human nature that some people have more 
of that peculiar quality called “language aptitude” than 
others, it is my contention that anyone bright or lucky 
enough to enter the Foreign Service should have the dili- 
gence to apply himself successfully to learning foreign 
languages. 


To illustrate again the so-called “propaganda” value of 
studying foreign languages, let me use myself as an exam- 
ple. A few weeks ago I served as an adviser from the 


Embassy SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) Sec- 
tion to the U.S. Delegation at the Eighth Meeting of the , 


SEATO Committee on Information, Cultural, Education and 
Labor Activities. Several of the Asian delegates were promi- 


nent persons in their home countries’ institutions of higher | 


learning. Again I was complimented several times by my 
Thai friends on my use of their language. But the point is, 
they not only complimented me to my face on my language 
training but also remarked to the delegates from other 
countries on how well an American spoke Thai. And one of 


those who heard the compliment, a Filipino, seemed to be | 


equally pleased that here was an American whose govern- 
ment had trained him in an Asian language. My Australian 
colleague, a very able diplomat. later remarked how difficult 
it had been for him to meet and make friends with the Thai 
and said that he envied the ease with which a Thai lan- 
guage officer could pull it off. It is significant that not only 
the American Embassy in Bangkok, but also the British and 
Japanese, and to a lesser extent the French and Indian, now 
have officers who are studying Thai. either full- or part-time. 


A FEW CONCLUSIONS 


First of all, what I have said and will say about studying 
Thai can apply to any foreign language, particularly those 
which FSI teaches under the heading “exotic” as opposed 
to the “world” languages of French, German, and Spanish. 


The ability to speak, understand, read, or write a foreign 
language is admittedly no. prerequisite to becoming an 
able and successful Foreign Service Officer. It is only one 
factor which goes into the whole, but I believe it to be an 
important one. All other things being equal (as of course 
they never are in two different human beings) the officer 
who can use the language of the country in which he serves 
has an advantage over the one who cannot. 


For this basic reason, I would suggest that now is the 
time to increase our language training. The argument most 
used against such training is that it diverts an officer from 
his work and we all have enough work to do without giving 
some people full- or part-time off to pursue their own 
esoteric studies. But it would seem to me that our country 
is great enough to support such a program. The British 
train their language specialists a year at home and then 
send them into the field for about six months of full-time 
study. Just recently, the American Embassy in Bangkok 
was able to place an FSI-trained junior officer in the Con- 
sulate in Chiengmai, northern Thailand, for full-time lan- 
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by Jere Broh-Kahn 


guage training for five months, making him the first of a 
new breed. Such full-time training, both in Washington and 
in the field, is in my opinion the key to a successful pro- 
gram for language specialists. Surely the Foreign Service 
can be expanded slightly to make it possible. The second 
essential, of course, would continue to be part-time language 
training of all officers at a post, training that would be 
mandatory whenever feasible. 


A second and, in my opinion, minor objection to language 
training is that it forces people to specialize. Either they 
may not wish to be enrolled in specialized language train- 
ing at the outset or, once trained, they may not wish to be 
forevermore typed as “those Thai specialists.” Subject of 
course to the needs of the Service, special language training | 
should be optional. But the officers, particularly junior 
officers. should later have the option of indicating that they | 
are no longer interested. This was the case with my class, 
which included the first FSO-8 Southeast Asian language | 
students. We studied only the language for nine months | 
and will probably later be given the option of area study at 
a university for one year. 


This in turn points out the need for inducing middle-grade 
officers to volunteer for “exotic” language training. At the 
time of our selection, to our good fortune, none of them had 
so volunteered. Thus we were allowed in. But the situation 
in the Thai language program today is that we have a host | 
of junior and lower middle-grade specialists already trained. 
with most of them now stationed in Bangkok, but no trained 
senior specialists. While there are a number of senior 
officers who have learned Thai quite successfully on the job 
here. it is doubtful that, due to the whims of the Service, 
many of them will later return to Bangkok. Thus, unless 
there is an unexpected rush -of middle-grade officers for 
special training in the near future, it will probably be 
another ten years at least before one of the present specialists | 
is senior enough to become Ambassador to Thailand. While 
the middle-grade officers are understandably chary about 
taking off a full year or more from regular work during the | 
critical part of their careers, it would seem to be of sufficient 
importance to the U.S. to recruit its first fluent Thai-speaking | 
Ambassador to Thailand as soon as possible. 


“My Glorious Hearth” by Duvillier 


The Alban Towers is Washington's finest apartment 
hotel for the Foreign Service Officer and his family. 
Removed from the congested downtown area yet 
convenient to all public buildings, the shopping 
and theater districts, this hotel has complete facili- 
ties for an overnight stay or an extended visit. 
Moderate rates. 
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Lonc active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
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tostering Pan-American relations by the 
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Colonel Kent and the Elephant Trader 


HEN THE UNITED STATES entered World War IT, one 
W of its important strategic assets was the air route 
across Africa. It had been started some months earlier by 
Pan American Airways with U.S. Government support. and 
ran from Roberts Field, Liberia. to Accra in the Gold Coast, 
to Lagos in Nigeria. thence to Kano, Maduguri. El Geneina. 
El Fasher and Khartoum. One branch led north to Wadi 
Halfa and Cairo. The other went on to Aden, India and the 
China-Burma front. 

The old Ferrying Command had jurisdiction when the 
war started. Its name was soon changed to the Air Transport 
Command and in June of 1942 the Africa-Middle East Wing 
of that Command was organized. Five months before the 
invasion of Africa, I found myself in Lagos as Station Com- 
mander of that Wing. Shortly thereafter I assumed my reg- 
ular job as Chief of Intelligence. A-2, as it was called, 
embraced not only the traditional functions of intelligence 
and security but also air-sea rescue. 

Inevitably my work brought me in contact with old State 
Department friends. Joe Jacobs and Ray Hare were in Cairo; 
as Rommel drew near to Alamein in August of 1942, Cairo 
was evacuated and Mrs. Jacobs was among the stream of 
evacuees to leave by air. Bob Murphy and Sam Reber were 
in Algiers. I saw them briefly after President Roosevelt 
came to Casablanca. 

Rives Childs was in Tangier and while I never saw him, 
young Major Holcombe of the Marines flitted mysteriously 
back and forth, frequently bearing news. Shantz and Lynch 
were in Lagos, Mallon in Leopoldville and Taylor across the 
Congo in Brazzaville. 

Jim Flexer was in Dakar. We had served together in 
Habana in 1934 under Ambassador Caffery but in Africa 
we came to cross purposes. Since part of my job was air-sea 
rescue, | deemed it my duty to try to retrieve crews which 
landed in Vichy territory. Jim deemed it to be his duty to 
keep relations smooth between the U. S. and Vichy and 
hence opposed my efforts. The Vichy French, however. 
effectively solved the problem by removing internees to the 
interior. Once they were moved a thousand miles up the 
Niger to Gao or Timbuctoo, rescue was a practical impossi- 


bility. 


Harry Raymond Turkel entered the Department of State in 1929. 
He is now U.S. Ambassador on the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. 
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by Harry RaymMonp TURKEL 


Freddy Hibbard was in Liberia as Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Legation. The Germans were there too. Indeed. with 
the rather hasty departure of the Germans from the Armis- 
tice Commission in North Africa, the sole non-military Ger- 
man representation in Africa was the German Consulate 
General in Monrovia. 

For some weeks I had been reading the official and per- 
sonal mail of the Germans in that Consulate General. It 
was a very simple matter. A member of the post office at 
the town of Tabou, at the mouth of the river which divides 
the Ivory Coast from Liberia, was a secret member of the 
Free French Forces. While the post office always delivered 
the German mail, the secret member first obtained photo- 
graphs of the correspondence and passed them on to the 
French at Accra who, in turn, gave me access to that corre- 
spondence. Very soon I got a clear picture of the Germans 
at Monrovia, and knew who were Nazi and who were aot, 
all about their financial, family affairs and so on. 

The Navy had observers in Freetown and Takoradi. The 
naval observer at Freetown was a great, hearty man with a 
bushy pirate’s beard framing glistening teeth; his name was 
Jack McFall. The Army also had observers in the area, and 
the one I had to deal with was quite a different sort of 
individual. I shall call him Lt. Col. Frederick G. Kent be- 
cause that was not his name. He was with G-2, and more or 
less my opposite in the ground forces. 


Author Turkel in Africa, 1942 
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Col. Kent was a professional officer with thinning hair 
and an aristocratic face. He was high society. 

| have no feeling one way or another about people in high 
society. It is understandable that officers away for long 
periods may have to wear what they can get; Jack McFall 
wore British shorts, John Davies a bush jacket. But I do 
draw the line at the swagger stick. In short, | didn’t much 
like Col. Frederick G. Kent. The coolness was reciprocated. 
On my part, the feeling was intensified when the Colonel 
insisted on taking for G-2 some beautiful air reconnaissance 
pictures I obtained of the battleship Richelieu lying behind 
its protective boom in Dakar harbor. 


One day Colonel Kent strode into my office, and without 
a word flipped a paper across my desk so that it completed 
two circles in the air before it came to rest. I read the paper 
carefully. It was an unidentified, unevaluated report con- 
cerning the activities of one Jean Dreschler, Alsatian ele- 
phant trader from Tabou, who was a courier for the Ger- 
man Consulate General at Monrovia and now regularly 
carried despatches between these two points. 

“What do you want done about this, Colonel?” I asked. 

“Bump him off,” he said. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Bump him off, I said.” repeated Kent. 

| shook my head. 

‘What’s the matter?” sneered Kent, “State Department 
panty waist?” 

“That may be so, Colonel,” I said slowly, gritting my 
teeth, “but | have been trained as a lawyer and I am not 
prepared to take irrevocable action on the basis of this kind 
of evidence.” 

“Very well, Captain,” he snapped, turning on his heel, 
“handle it your own way, but see that it gets done.” 


I touched base briefly with the British Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division and when they displayed no interest in the 
case, I raised the matter with my friend, Commandant Pon- 
ton, Head of the Free French Mission in the Gold Coast. 

| had profound respect for the members of that Mission. 
Nearly all of them had been executives of the Compagnie 
Générale de VAfrique Occidentale and knew the French 
Colonies and administration intimately. | had been designated 
as liaison officer with the Mission, not only because I speak 
French, but also because Colonel Kent regarded the Free 
French somewhat as poor relations. [| had always found 
the Free French to be informative and reliable and I recipro- 
cated their help in the only way possible, that is, with office 
supplies and so on. 

Commandant Ponton had a bare, folding desk in a bare, 
whitewashed hut at nearby British headquarters. He listened 
sympathetically and said, “The man may be an enemy agent; 
he may not.” 

“What you you advise me to do?” I asked, 

Ponton put his fingertips together and said slowly, think- 
ing as he spoke, “I would send a native agent with this man. 
He should be picked up in Monrovia, going to Tabou, not 


from Tabou to Monrovia. He is observed carefully on the 
trip and if it is ascertained that this Dreschler is an enemy 
agent, on the next trip one slips a certain pill in his drink, 
and... voila... the thing is done.” 

“Very sound,” I said, “but how does one go about getting 
native agents?” 

“Nothing easier,” he answered, “we have many of those. 
| have one, Alphonse, who will suit you perfectly. Your 
main job will be to see that he gets to Monrovia by air, 
preferably under cover as an employee of Pan American.” 

“LT understand.” | answered. “I think I can do that.” 

“But Alphonse must have a passport.” he said thought- 
fully, and turning to a blank cupboard, drew out a shoe- 
box. In it was a rag-tag collection of old passports, photo- 
graphs and rubber stamps. In a moment, he smiled. 

“Here are all the elements for a valid passport,” he said. 
I was astonished at the simplicity of forgery in experienced 
hands. 

“Now we must get a Liberian visa at Takoradi,” said 
Ponton. “That will cost ten dollars.” I handed over ten 
dollars and left to get Alphonse on the Pan American pay- 
roll. 

John Yoemans was the senior Pan American oflicial at 
Accra and when I told him I wanted a native placed on the 
employee rolls and given transportation to Monrovia, he 
demurred. Looking him squarely in the eye, I said. “Gen- 
eral’s orders” and John reluctantly agreed. 

“In any case.” he said, “I can’t do it for two weeks be- 
cause every employee has a round plastic button for identi- 
fication and these can be made up only in New York.” I 
agreed to the delay. 

About ten days later, the Adjutant called me in and 
handed me a letter with the familiar blue seal of the Depart- 
ment of State in the upper left hand corner. 

Monrovia, Liberia 
September . . . 1942 


Brig. General S. Fitzgerald, Commanding General 
Africa-Middle East Wing 

Air Transport Command. 

My dear General Fitzgerald: 

Word has come to this Legation that your command is 
planning to interfere with M. Jean Dreschler, elephant 
trader of Tabou, on the ground that-he is a courier of the 
German Consulate General in Monrovia. 

This is to inform you that M. Dreschler is an agent in the 
employ of the United States Government. 


Very truly yours, 


Frederick Hibbard 


Chargé Affaires a.i. 


I went to Colonel Kent’s office at once and pitched the 
paper so that it made two circles in the air before it landed 
in front of him. 

“How about it. Colonel?” | asked when his eye had 
traveled to the bottom of the page. 

“Mistakes will happen,” said Colonel Kent. as he flipped 
the paper into the file box. 
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Art Show at State 


| sere to Grandma Moses, Ike and Winnie, painting 


in the United States has become respectable, even popu- 


lar. Many people are turning to painting for pastime or | 


therapy; quite a few are gallant enough to expose their 
creations to public gaze. 


shows today. It may, however, be a good thing that State- 
USIA-ICA painters are on an “I-Am-A-Camera” kick rather 
than engaged in publicly working out their hostilities, liber- 


| ating their libidos or otherwise disporting themselves through 


All of which brings to mind the State-USIA-ICA Art | 


Show in the Department’s New Exhibit Hall this past Octo- 
ber. 

The admirable quality of the work and the number of 
appreciative viewers were notable features of the exhibit. 
The preponderance of representational painting was another 
salient aspect. 

The virtual absence of non-representational work was in 
sharp contrast to the prevalence of such work in most art 


DEHAVEN & TOWNSEND, CROUTER & BODINE 


Established 1874 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Dealers Distributors 
Constant Attention and Analysis Given to 
Portfolios of Individuals Stationed at Home 
or Abroad 


Inquiries by Mail or Phone to 
THOMAS LUKE MATTHEWS 


30 Broad Street, New York 4 
Telephone: DIGBY 4-0200 


Brokers Underwriters 


FSO’s ELIGIBLE JOIN DACOR—Associate membership 
$5 annually. Bulletin. Family insurance. Welfare. May stay 
Dacor House while on leave or consultation. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—Resident membership, $35 annually; 
Temporary Resident, $10 quarterly; Non-Resident, $10 an- 
nually. Excellent meals, reasonable rates. Air conditioned 
throughout. Rooms, single $4 to $7.50; double $6.50 to 
$8.50. Club rooms for entertaining. DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc. Dacor House, 1712 
H Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


BETHESDA—CHEVY CHASE—POTOMAC 
C. Constance Hiertberg 
ALLIED REALTY CORP. 
7001 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
OL 6-8600. Evenings AX 9-9397 


Discounts on all Prescriptions, Drug and Cosmetic needs. 
D. C. PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
732 Crittenden Street, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 


Attn. J. M. Schuman 
20% off on orders of $25.00 or more 10% off on orders of $10.00 


HORIZON’S EDGE COUNTRY-HOME SCHOOL 
Canterbury, New Hampshire 
Sound academic foundation, creative arts, French in 
individual teaching, family living, very small enrollment. 
For boys and girls, grades 1-8 


all grades, 


abstract expressionism and other non-representational art. 

For those who know nothing about art but do know what 
they don’t like, a word of definition. Representational paint- 
ing is where, if you don’t know what it is about, RUN, don’t 
walk to the nearest oculist. Non-representational painting 
is where, if you don’t know what it is about, don’t, for 
heaven’s sake, ask. (Actually, it isn’t about anything; as 
Kandinsky said, what is depicted is not an object, but a 
mood. } 

The oils and water colors shown were judged by an 
authoritative jury. comprising Mrs. Perry of the Grés Gal- 
lery, Mr. Lester Cooke of the National Art Gallery and Mr. 
José Gomez-Sicre of the Pan American Union. Their awards 
were as follow: 


OILs 


Ist place: Joseph Wiedenmayer for “Music of Naples”; 
Naples and the Bay in distant prospect and a still life ar- 
rangement in the foreground—admirable in composition and 
outstanding in technique. (Published the 
JOURNAL. ) 

2nd place: Ralph Stimson for “The Lake with Ice and 
Snow’; winter's austerity revealed in subtly nuanced pastels. 

3rd place: George Payne for “Temptation”; a werm, 
naturalistic portrayal of fruit in a brandy snifter. 


earlier in 


CoLors 


Ist place: Gertrude Kram for “Bird and Banana Leaves”; 
delicate, sure brushwork on silk—a tour de force in classic 
Chinese style and subject. 


2nd place: Alexandra Giffin for “The Coast of Maine” 


3rd place: Alexandra Giffin for “The Homestead”; ram- 
pant with vivid blues and greens, these paintings in tempera 
charmingly combine spontaneity and discipline. 

According to popular vote, the best-liked painting in the 
show was Larry Roeder’s “The Fisherman.” an engaging 
portrait of a Sicilian fisherman. 

On October 27 Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
Aaron S. Brown presented the prize-winning artists with 
Paul Revere silver bowls of varying sizes. 

In addition to the award winners, other paintings were 
also much admired. To mention a few, there were Edna 
Culbreth’s luminous water color, “Clam Chowder”; Lew 
Lederer’s abstract oil, “Realm of Gold”; Martha Strange’s 
nostalgic oil, “Pink House in Waterford.” and Earl Wilson’s 
evocative water color, “St. Germain-des-Prés.” 

State. USIA and ICA can congratulate those of their num- 
ber who made this show possible—and made it such a good 
show. It would have been even better if more painters had 
added their works. Perhaps they will next time. 

R. W. R. 


] 
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as a whole. 


**Merit rather than Means”’ 


geen SPRING, we can expect the 
usual quadrennial shuffle among 
our Ambassadors. Inevitably, _ this 
shuffle will introduce several political 
appointees of great wealth into diplo- 
matic positions of significance and re- 
sponsibility. Predictably, these ap- 
pointments will produce the usual 
lamentations and deprecations among 
editorialists, columnists and _ public- 
spirited citizens. Undoubtedly, after 
the breastbeating, realists will assert 
that it is improbable to ask the Con- 
gress to obviate the necessity for these 
political appointments by appropriat- 
ing Ambassadorial stipends in excess 
of those for the President and two and 
three times those received by the Mem- 
bers of Congress themselves. Then, the 
ritual having been completed, all will 
subside into an unhappy understand- 
ing that Nothing-Can-Be-Done-About-It. 

This letter is to suggest that some- 
thing can be done about it. It is to pro- 
pose an unorthodox means which would 
make it possible for all our principal 
diplomatic posts to be filled on the 
basis of merit rather than means. 
Parenthetically, it should be stated that 
it is not a proposal to do away with 
political appointees altogether. Those 
of us who have had the experience of 
serving under gifted Chiefs of Mission 
appointed from outside the Foreign 
Service should be the first to admit that 
these “political” Ambassadors have, on 
some occasions, been able to accom- 
plish objectives which a career officer 
would not have had the special lever- 
age to achieve. But we would also 
have, in all fairness, to add that these 
occasions have been the exception 
rather than the rule. We would belie 
the entire principle of a career service 
if we did not honestly believe that For- 
eign Service officers are in general bet- 
ter equipped than other persons to head 
our principal diplomatic missions in a 
time of continuing crisis. 

On the assumption that the American 
public, by and large, shares this point 
of view, this letter is to propose a 
frank public appeal for funds. Not for 
public funds to be appropriated by the 
Congress, but for private funds to be 
collected as an endowment. The pro- 
posal is that these funds be collected 
hy a nation-wide appeal to those citi- 
zens who feel they want and can af- 
ford to make a financial contribution 
to the conduct of our foreign relations. 


Such funds would then be incorporated 
into a Foreign Service Endowment, to 
be administered by appropriate off- 
cials as a public trust. The return from 
this endowment could be used, as di- 
rected by these administrators, to de- 
fray the extraordinary expenses in- 
herent in maintaining appropriate rep- 
resentation in such posts as London, 
Paris, Rome, Buenos Aires. Tokyo, and 
a host of other places where the ex- 
penses normally exceed the means 
available to the average Foreign Service 
officer. They would be designed for 
the use not only of the Chief of Mission 
but of those other members of the 
mission whose duties involve excessive 
expenditure. Rules and_ regulations 
could be established for their use and 
accounting could be mandatory. 

At first blush, this probably seems a 
most immodest proposal and one which 
the Foreign Service itself should be the 
last to initiate. On reflection, however, 
the Foreign Service and the nation 
should recognize it as an equitable sug- 
gestion designed to produce a_practi- 
cal solution to a problem which seems 
unique to our particular form of democ- 
racy. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the ForEIGN Service JOURNAL endorse 
this proposal and take steps to further 
its accomplishment. 

There should be an editorial in sup- 
port of this idea. It should be dis- 
tributed to, and reprinted in, the lead- 
ing newspapers of the nation. Promi- 
nent citizens should be encouraged to 
form an organization to conduct the 
appeal, devise the legal framework of 
the endowment and establish it in be- 
ing. Such citizens as Clare Boothe 
Luce, Averell Harriman, the Rocke- 
feller brothers, and Joseph P. Kennedy. 
who have both special interest and 
means, should be enlisted in this effort. 
The appeal should be broad and _ it 
should be immediate. The response 
should prove that the American public 
does have an interest in the problems 
of foreign relations and is willing to 
do something about it. 


Washington Tacitus 
Proficiency 
HE ARTICLE by Saxton 
oe Bradford was of particu- 


lar interest to us but I do hope that 
“over the River” does not mean the tide 
has begun to ebb. Those of us who have 


Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes 
the writer’s correct name, Anonymous letters are neither pub- 
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opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official 
views of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service 


learned Chinese can assure Mr. Brad- 
ford that there is more to it than gain- 
ing “cultural empathy.” Actually the 
greatest problem for those of us who 
have learned an exotic language is to 
maintain proficiency. We want to attend 
to our Foreign Service duties and yet 
keep up some practice. At the same 
time, to take off a few more months at 
a later date in order to brush up is not 
very appealing. 

Paut M. MILLER 
Hong Kong 


News from Usumbura 
23 and 24 were red-letter 


days for the Consulate at Usum- 
bura, Ruanda-Urundi, at that time the 
newest post in the Foreign Service, hav- 
ing been opened on October 31, 1960. 

On November 23rd, Ambassador and 
Mrs. Timberlake, with other members 
of the Embassy staff at Leopoldville, 
arrived at 11:30 a.m. for a three-hour 
visit during which they attended a 
luncheon with officials of the Belgian 
Administration in Ruanda-Urundi. Two 
hours after their departure, Deputy 
Under Secretary Loy Henderson and his 
party of twenty-two landed in Usum- 
bura. November 24, Thanksgiving Day, 
the members of the Henderson group 
spent a busy day. The Defense De- 
partment representatives called on the 
Commander of the Belgian Forces; Dr. 
DeVault investigated the health and 
medical situation, while others in- 
spected various properties and = ap- 
proved the leasing of offices for the 
Consulate and residences for the Con- 
sulate personnel. 

Then all took time off for a Thanks- 
giving dinner at a restaurant on the 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. Except for 
one sergeant guarding the MATS plane 
at the airport, all members of the 
Henderson party were present, to- 
gether with Consul and Mrs. Herbert 
Olds and their two daughters and Vice 
Consul Walter Clarke. making a total 
of twenty-six Americans around the 
table. Turkey was not available but 
Ambassador and Mrs. Timberlake had 
thoughtfully brought along from Leo- 
poldville two cans of cranberry sauce, 
which were supplemented by a_ third 
can contributed by the crew of the 
MATS aircraft. The Henderson group 
took off at 6.00 a.m. on November 25 
for their return to Washington via 
Khartoum, Tripoli, and Paris. 

Hersert V. Ops 
Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi 
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as a whole. 


Financial Survival in the Foreign Service 


N THE OCTOBER JOURNAL Mr. John C. 

Ausland takes issue with the June 
JOURNAL'S editorial regarding the finan- 
cial rigors of the Foreign Service. He 
wisely avoids suggesting how much and 
in what manner his colleagues are to 
save money, but confines himself, in es- 
sence, to prescribing insurance, savings 
accounts. and mutual funds as proper 
uses for the unspent pennies. Whether 
the original editorial or Mr. Ausland’s 
optimism reflects the attitude of most 
Foreign Service officers would probably 
be determined by individual officers’ 
backgrounds and income expectations 
rather than specific level of income at 
any one time. The Ausland-Editorial 
controversy does not seem susceptible 
to easy solution. though it does raise 
an interesting related point. 

Our broker friends score high points 
in a company’s favor for a consistent 
policy of ploughing back earnings into 
new equipment or training for employ- 
ees. Similarly. leading doctors. lawyers. 
dentists, accountants, engineers. and 
members of other more or less learned 
professions are quick to point out that 
a substantial fraction of their income is 
devoted to the purchase of publications. 
attendance at conventions to hear 


papers. and the taking of courses intro- 
ducing the latest techniques in their 


photo by Alan Fisher 
Vietnamese girl 
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fields. While the goal is increasing 
professional competence. one assumes 
that income will rise commensurately. 
This suggests that an excellent place 
for an FSO to invest any extra money 
is in his own career, where, we may 
hope. greater professional competence 
will also be rewarded with a_ higher 
income. If investment is made in broad- 
ening travel, meaningful entertaining, 
participation in various circles of the 
local community. building a library. 
etc., funds for insurance, savings ac- 
counts and mutual funds will be less. 
but the dividends should be at a higher 
rate. A measure of self-investment is 
not only likely to be profitable but is 
also more enjoyable than exclusive re- 
liance on distant holdings. It would 
make the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
a more interesting group and might even 
he of some benefit to the United States. 
Hersert Levin 
Embassy Language School 

Taichung 


ONGRATULATIONS to John Ausland 
. on his excellent and well-thought- 
out article on “Financial Survival in 
the Foreign Service” (JouRNAL, October 
1960). Too many Foreign Service off- 
cers bemoan the financial impact of the 
Service but, fatalistically, do little or 
nothing to offset the most significant 
rigors, namely, those which require long 
range planning. Mr. Ausland demon- 
strated succinctly that it is not inevit- 
able that a Foreign Service officer ap- 
proach the problem of children’s edu- 
cation and “half-pay” retirement with 
dread and worse, resignation. 

During my years in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. I too must confess to have included 
myself in the category of financial 
fatalist. It is only in the later years of 
my service, and since, that the possibili- 
ty of solution—in whole or in part— 
has become apparent. The resultant 
ease of mind and feeling of confidence 
regarding one’s family’s financial fu- 
ture is certainly worth the little effort it 
takes to do a little financial planning. 


Let us hope that more officers in the 
Service will recognize the need, and 
come to grips vigorously with the prob- 


lem. Burton KItTAIN 
Bethesda 
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Medical Program and Dentistry 


N THE OCTOBER issue an item in the 

“Washington Letter” by Gwen Bar- 
rows says that a “comprehensive survey 
is about to be made of the entire For- 
eign Service medical program.” 

I would be interested to know if this 
survey will include a study of the prob- 
lem of dental care. 

Three of us who have returned to the 
States in the past year for a Washing- 
ton tour have been stunned by Ameri- 
can dental diagnoses. Apparently the 
best non-American dental care is great- 
ly inferior to American work. Mr. Lent 
and I and a Foreign Service friend were 
each told that the foreign dental work 
was so bad it had aggravated the exist- 
ing dental difficulties. 


In addition to the unpleasant possi- 
bility of losing one’s teeth through mal- 
adroit dentistry, there is the enormous 
financial bill for repairing a decade of 
dental damage during one’s first year of 
a Washington tour. For us the bad news 
amounts to almost 250% of this year’s 
salary after taxes. 

What can be done to help the Foreign 
Service family get good dental care? 
During the past dozen years in Europe 
and the Middle East I have used the 
Embassy and Consulate lists of local 
dentists but I must now assume that 
those lists were not compiled by knowl- 
edgeable professionals. 

Can your medical consultants going 
abroad for the survey include a dentist 
to discover if there are dentists in some 
key foreign cities who meet the level 
of American skill? 

What is the possibility of a dental 
insurance program to help pay trans- 
portation to such places or to the States, 
as well as the dentist bill itself? 


Auice R. 
(Mrs. Robert F. Lent) 
Bethesda, Md. 


Embassy on Wheels 


r. RAtNe’s article on Brasilia re- 
M minds me somewhat of the early 
days of modern Ankara. My memory 
plays tricks on me, but I think that Bob 


Imbrie had an Embassy on wheels (RR 
car) at Ankara, if I remember. 

Guy Epling’s story in the October 
JouRNAL is probably the best piece of 
writing the JOURNAL has published. 


B. 


Washington 


| | | 
| 
| 
| | 


f seudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes 
te writer’s correct name, Anonymous letters are neither pub- 
ished nor read. All letters are subject to condensation. The 
vpinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official 
views of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service 


as a whole. 


**Soldiering in State” 


AGREE FULLY with C. Dirck Keyser’s 
| contention in the November issue 
(“Soldiering In State”) that the void 
between policy making in the State De- 
partment and policy execution in the 
Defense Department has grown too 
creat for comfort. I also agree that the 
Foreign Service officer who is also an 
officer of the military reserve should be 
utilized to help bridge the gap between 
the political and military strategists. 
Where Mr. Keyser is unrealistic. how- 
ever. is in his argument that the FSO 
ready reservist is “keeping up with new 
developments in military thinking” by 
participating in the regular military re- 
serve program. I don’t think that the 
reserve Major of Quartermaster or 
Infantry is getting the kind of informa- 
tion he needs to become competent in 
the political aspects of military policy. 
When he attends his regular meetings 
and goes on active duty, he is learning 
how to be a competent middle grade 
officer in his particular branch of the 
military. and very little more. 

When Mr. Keyser talks about possible 
assignments of middle grade reserve 
officers to the Naval War College and 
the Command and General Staff School, 
he is on the right track but doesn’t go 
far enough. Such assignments could 
not be very numerous under our own 
personnel system. where more people 
in school means more hardship for the 
people in the field. And the FSO in 
the field has little opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a reserve unit unless he is 
in a major military center. 


Pagan Tongues 


4xToON Bradford’s suggestion in the 

August JourNAL that running after 
pagan tongues is not the FSO’s sure 
way to salvation was presaged by Carl 
Sandburg’s lines: 


“And I met a marine of the U.S.A.. 
a leatherneck with a girl on his 
knee for a memory in ports circling 
the earth and he said: Tell me how 
to say three things and I always 
get by—gimme a plate of ham and 
eggs—how much? —and—do you 
love me kid?” 
Rosert W. Rinden 
Washington 


What I would suggest is the follow- 
ing: The creation within the Defense 
Department of a special Strategic In- 
telligence Reserve Unit that would be- 
long to no particular branch of the de- 
fense establishment. Membership would 
be open to Foreign Service personnel 
only, and only to those FSO’s, FSR’s 
and FSS’s who hold reserve commis- 
sions in the armed forces. In Wash- 
ington special seminars on the political 
aspects of military policy would be held 
at regular intervals under the joint 
auspices of State and Defense. Officers 
would receive regular reserve credit 
and other benefits for participating. 
In the field, groups of member officers 
at each post might collaborate with 
American military attachés and MAAG 
officers in discussing papers sent out 
from the Washington headquarters of 
the unit. The seminars would be 
planned to give the reserve officers the 
knowledge they would need to assume 
positions as political advisers to high 
level field commanders in time of war 
or as liaison officers between State and 
Defense. Two-week active duty assign- 
ments would be planned so that each 
officer would be able to complete a 
specific research project in this field. 

I feel that FSO’s should have the 
right to remain ready reservists if they 
so wish. They need to be given special 
treatment. however, if they are to play 
a special “inter-departmental” foreign 


policy role. HERMAN J. COHEN 


FSO and U.S. Army Reserve 
Washington 


“J. F. O°Grady Park” 


HE MANY friends of the late John 

F. O’Grady, who was lost in an air- 
plane crash while serving as Consul at 
Brisbane, would be pleased to know 
that the Brisbane City Council has 
named a park, “J. F. O'Grady Park.” in 
his honor. 

I have received several checks for the 
O’Grady children scholarship fund, but 
more contributions will be needed for 
even a one-year scholarship. I hope it 
will be possible to turn over sufficient 
funds for «two scholarships to Mrs. 
O'Grady. 

Tuomas S. Estes 
Washington 


Ladies Luncheons 


J ANE Poot, in her excellent article in 

the August JourNAL titled, “Foreign 
Service Women’s Association,” states 
that the ladies first met for luncheon 
in the spring of 1930. Jane would have 
no way of knowing. but in 1928 the 
wife of Consul Robert Keiser mentioned 
to my wife the idea of Foreign Service 
ladies luncheons. Together they sub- 
mitted the idea to Mrs. Carr and to 
Mrs. Castle. Those ladies thought it 
splendid and so the first luncheon was 
held that same year. 1928. 

The February 1929 JouRNAL, states 
that in view of the success of the Jan- 
uary 7, 1929 luncheon. and of those 
previously held, an informal committee 
was chosen to provide for carrying on 
the luncheons monthly. 

James B. STEWART 
Denver 


“Rewarding Reading List” 


VEN MONEY that an old folks’ read- 
E ing list will find more takers and 
be more rewarding than the recent im- 
pressive offerings published in the 
JOURNAL. 


Green Mansions by W. H. Hudson 

The Crock of Gold by James Stephens 

The Strange Necessity by Rebecca 
West 

The Lonely Crowd by David Riesman, 
Nathan Glazer. and Reuel Denney 

The Genius of America by Stuart P. 
Sherman 

Abraham Lincoln by Carl Sandburg 

The Varieties of Religious Experience 
by William James 

The Golden Bough by Sir James 
George Frazer 

This Believing World by Lewis 
Browne 

John Brown’s Body by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét 

The Future of American Politics by 
Samuel Lubell 

The Sea Around Us by Rachel L. 
Carson 

Gift from the Sea by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh 

and for periodic re-reading, 
among others. 
Essays by Ralph Waldo Emmerson 
Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain 


Arrowsmith by Sinclair Lewis 


Washington G.H.B. 
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